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4 PURE-BRED ANGUS, A BEEF-MAKING MACHINE. 


If you want to grow beef, feed your forage to well bred cattle; 
they gain faster, dress better, sell higher. Indiana Experiment 








PART OF 275 ACRES OF ALFALFA, 10 DAYS AFTER MOWING. 
One man is standing, the other kneeling in this glorious growth. Corn in the distance. Are not these two 
grand forage crops worth trying for’ Shown by courtesy of Modern Farming, Richmond, Va. 


Station Circular No. 14, just issued, shows inferior and scrub*bred 
stock gain from .77 to 2.13 pounds a day for six months, in feeding 
test, while high bred steers gained from 2.37 to 3.20 pounds per day. 
Half pure steers gained 2.64 per day for six months, quarter pure 
2.13, a difference of 24 per cent in favor of well-bred cattle. The 
further you get away from scrub stock and the nearer you get to 
the pure bred, the better it will be for your profit account, 





























them right on your farm. 


FEED YOUR FORAGE ON 


Pea hay, alfalfa hay, fine grass hay, corn stover, corn silage—if you haven't great tides of such forage rolling up toward your 
barns to be fed to thrifty stock this winter, why haven't you? Isit because you haven't the barns, or because you haven't the stock, or 
because you haven't the forage, or because you have none of these things ? 
year, resolve right now that you will change your farming a little bit and grow into larger and more profitable ways. If you have been 
neglecting these things in order to make a little more cotton—cotton that costs you and your family so much in toil and sweat, so 
much in money, and so much in anxiety about your price and your profits—then change your plans far enough to raise on a part of 
your cotton lands some forage crops that you can handle by machinery, feed these crops to stock, market your butter and beef and 
bacon as finished products, return the manure from your stock back to your land, make more bales of cotton with less labor on fewer 
acres, and thus increase your profits on your cotton, your corn, and your forage, and at the same time add to the richness of your 
soil, the joy of your work, and the pleasure and comforts of your family. Study this lesson of growing heavy forage crops and feeding 


YOUR FARM. 


If you are not rich in a glorious harvest of forage this 























A NEW FRAUD ON THE FARMERS. 


Last week in a widely circulated paper, the | 


ten by fertilizer recipe peddlers and sellers of un- 
heard-of trees, that it is to be hoped that their 


Saturday Evening Post, is a wonderful tale of a| eye-teeth have been cut, and that they will not 


new wheat called the Alaska. There are cuts of | 
the heads, and a long tale about how the grower 
discovered it and nursed up a large lot from a| 
few grains, and stating that in one season it made | 
at rate of 222 bushels per acre. 

What the fellow paid for getting the article in- 
to the Post I do not know, but if the editor allow- 
ed it to get in as reading matter without pay, it 
is so much the worse. Farmers who do not recog- 
nize the ear-marks of a fraud may be induced to 
invest in the thing, which is really a very poor 
wheat which the millers long ago rejected under 
the name of Seven Head wheat. It is said to 
make a good yield, but if the grain is of poor 
value for milling, the yield is of little conse- 
quence. 

This same article, or a similar one, was sent to 
the Ohio Farmer for publication. But fortunate- 
ly this was an agricultural paper, and could not 
be fooled like the Saturday Evening Post, into 


grinding the axe of a fraud. The editor roasted 
the thing and said that “if the fools were all dead 
even among the farmers, nay, even among the 
readers, we not need” put them on their guard. 
Our Southern,farmers have been fooled so of- 





pay one dollar an ounce for this wonderful wheat, 
which is put out as a winter or spring wheat 
either. As soon ag I saw the illustrated article 
in the Saturday Evening Post I said to a friend 


‘at hand that it was a fraud all the way through, 
}and I have taken pains to look up what has been 


reported about it. Any one interested can find 
out all about it by writing to the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station, Fort Collins, Col. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





DON’T TAX FERTILIZERS TO GET ROADS. 


Mr. Reynolds wants me to write articles favor- 
ing an additional tax of fifty cents a ton on fer- 
tilizers for roads. I cannot advocate such a tax, 
because it would be throwing the burden of the 
road tax on the farmers alone, and because I be- 
lieve the courts .would at once wipe it off the 
books. But if any farmer living on such roads 
as Mr. Reynolds describes in South Carolina would 
keep an account of the time lost, the damage to 
teams and wagons pulling over these roads two 
or three times where one trip would suffice on a 
good road, he will soon come to the conclusion 
that an annual tax of $10 would be getting off 
cheap if it gave him good roads. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 
PAPER. 


Annual Meeting of Farmers’ Alliance, Geo. 
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Napoleon’s Tomb and Versailles. 





In the Eighth of His Letters From Abroad Editor 


France Honors the Memory of Napoleon and of the Sins of the French Babylon Which Were Fol- 
lowed by the Fires of the French Revolution-——A Terrible Chapter in the Sowing and Reaping 


of Nations, 


He was not a young man swept off his feet by 
youthful enthusiasm: he was a man upon whose 
head were the snows of more than three-score 
winters but whose mind is as active as ever, and 
he was talking to me last spring of his trip to 
Europe a year ago and especially of the magnifi- 
cent mausoleum which the French people have 
erected as the last resting place of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

“By Heaven,” he exclaimed, “it was worth the 
trip across the Atlantic to stand at the tomb of 
that colossal man!” 

& 

I am now almost prepared to agree with him: 
certainly I have seen nothing more impressive 
since I left America. The splendid structure, 
beautiful and airy as a palace, built entirely of 
white marble and surmounted by a gilded dome, 
itself challenges interest and admiration; but it 
is only when we enter the spacious chapel that 
the sublimity of the builder’s conception dawns 
upon us. Here is solemnity unmarred by any 
suggestion of the funereal: the majesty of death 
without any trace of its gruesomeness. Massive 
bronze doors guard the entrance to where’ the 
body rests in its immense sarcophagus, and by the 
side of the doors are two kingly statues bearing 
in their hands the symbols of earthly power and 
dominion, the one the globe and the sword, the 
other the crown and the sceptre. On either side 
stained glass windows such as [I have seen no- 
where else in the world let in the light in a golden 
flood suggesting the beauty and the calm of an 
unending sunset. Above you are the words. from 
Napoleon’s will, written in exile in distant St. 
Helena: ‘I desire that my body shall rest on the 
banks of the Seine, and among the French people 
whom I have loved so well.’’ There is pathos un- 
speakable about the words and about the tragedy 
which they call to mind. Once he could have 
willed kingdoms and crowns; the proudest 
thrones of Europe had been at his disposal, and 
he had given sceptres to his brothers and his 
favorites as if crowns were but the baubles of an 
hour. Now the Napoleon who makes his last tes- 
tament sees Death, the conqueror of conquerors, 
coming as a welcome relief, and he who— 

“once trod the ways of glory 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,”’ 
ean will little but his body itself, and cannot know 
that even this request for a burial place will be 
granted. Weary and heartsick, broken with the 
storms of state, how it would have rejoiced his 
heart could he have known with what honor his 
ashes would finally be entombed in his loved Paris 
and how here for aeons to come -travelers from 
‘every corner of the earth would pause to pay 
tribute to one of the mightiest men who ever 
walked this globe of ours. 

& 

The fame of Napoleon is the surer because of 
the threefold character of his appeal to human in- 
terest—the romance of his rise, the epic of his 
achievements, the tragedy of his fall: each in 
itself sublime. Born of humble parents and upon 
a narrow island, his imperial mind and will won 
him place after place until he became the mighti- 
est name in a thousand years of history. Power 
such as the Caesars had not known was his, and 
when he walked into the church of St.Denis here to 
wed the daughter of a King, he might have dream- 
ed not without warrant of becoming the master of 
all Europe. He had great faults, I grant, but in 
character few of our chiefest warrior-rulers stand 
above him, and so long as the minds of men 


Poe Writes of the Wonderful Shrine by Which 


are stirred by mighty deeds wrought in spite of 
frowning circumstances, and so long as men’s 
hearts are moved-by the tragedy of a great man’s 
fall, just so long will the blood quicken when Na- 
poleon’s name is mentioned, and just so long will 
men make pilgrimage here, as I. have done, to 
Notre Dame where he was crowned, to St. Denis 
where he married, to his tomb here where he is 
buried, and to the Museum of History where so 
mnny relics both of his palmy days and of his 
twilight in lonely St. Helena are shown to inter- 
ested thousands. 

a 
Of so much interest is the career of Napoleon, 
and I have seen so many traces of his footsteps 
here—some of his letters, his coronation robes, 
his bed-room and reception rooms at Versailles, 
the unpromising-looking rooms overlooking the 
Seine where he lodged before he became famous, 
his chair and bench and camp-bed from St. 
Helena, and his sword, saddle, hat and his famous 
war coat—that it is hard not to give an entire ar- 
ticle to this one subject; but I must hurry on, for 
Paris is full of historic and notable spots, and I 
am trying to tell in a letter what should be told 
in a book. 

& 
Our first full day in Paris was spent at Ver- 
sailles, where the French Kings once lived in 
shameless splendor and unconcern, and where a 
corrupt and profligate court once piled up wrath 
against the day of wrath, until the storm broke 
in blood and fury upon them some six score years 
ago. For long, long decades had the weary peas- 
ants of France toiled from year’s” end to year’s 
end, only to see King and priest and noble seize 
the lion’s share of their hard-won harvests, gov- 
ernment and church all the while growing more 
haughty and rotten and corrupt, and the peasant’s 
Stolid and spirit- 
less perhaps this peasant seemed to the proud 
nobles who lived upon his labors and despised 
him, who felt that neither he nor his family had 
any rights that they were bound to respect; and 
yet an Edwin Markham would have seen in this 
oppressed and clouted figure the portent and 
prophecy of the coming Revolution. 


lot harder and more hopeless. 


“O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 

How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries?” 

& 

Let us go then to Versailles to-day and see 
where the French Babylon once reared its lofty 
head, where women as vile as they were beautiful 
once ruled the court of France, and where the 
peasant’s hard-earned taxes were wasted in vice 
and gambling and display. Here before us now 
is the gorgeous bed upon which Louis XIV., ‘‘the 
Grand Monarch,” died in 1715, and we may well 
wonder if in death the avenging angel did not 
whisper to him of the impending doom which his 
folly had done so much to insure; or if neither he 
nor his yet more worthless successor, Louis XV. 
(who died in the room to our left) did not once 
stumble upon a hearing or reading of that pas- 
sage wherein we are told that the cries of the 
defrauded laborer have ‘“‘entered into the ears of 
the Lord of Sabaoth,’’ and— 

“Your riches are corrupted and your gar- 
ments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver 

is cankered and the rust of them shall be a 





witness against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as it were fire.’”’ 

& 
We may not know whether or not this fearful 
warning ever came to the ears of the pleasure- 
loving court that once flitted through the royal 
palace of Versailles, but the record of these his- 
toric walls only affords fresh proof that the Apos- 
tle’s language is sound political as it is religious 
doctrine. ‘‘The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.’ The avenging 
Nemesis of nations never sleeps; the relentless 
rectitude of Nature never fails. On heedless ears 
too often falls the phrase, ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death,’’ and yet all human history, even more 
loudly than the Book of God itself, proclaims the 
truth of this everlasting doctrine. To-day ‘‘care- 
less seems the Great Avenger’’ as we look upon 
Versailles, and with our mind’s eye people it again 
with those lordly figures who “have lived in pleas- 
ure on the earth and been wanton, who have con- 
demned and killed the just’; but yonder in the 
distance looms the Place la Concorde where with 
our mind’s eye we see the bloody guillotine, and 
the heads of King and Queen and nobles required 
in this final settlement with long delayed and 
patient justice. The debt of the ages is settled. 
Those who have sowed the wind have reaped the 
whirlwind—or alas! in too many cases, not they 
themselves, but their children and children’s chil- 
dren. 

& 
This is the tragedy of life—that Nature, itself 
immortal, reckons not of man’s mortality. Your 
father owed a debt and died having enjoyed but 
not having settled: and you, standing in his 
place, must pay. Your father through sin and 
crime made grievous debt to Nature, and his chil- 
dren, with meaner souls and diseased bodies, 
must pay the price. And even so one generation 
of citizens permits injustice, fosters evil,—wheth- 
er by indifference or by vicious intent, it matters 
not—and the next generation must pay the price 
in war and riot and revolution. Our Revolution- 
ary fathers in America, North and South, tempted 
of Mammon, permitted and encouraged the sin of 
human slavery; our fathers a generation ago, fron 
North and South, paid the awful price in peace 
and blood and treasure. The French nobility for 
centuries ground the facesof the poor, violated their 
homes, robbed them of the fruits of their labor, 
until the French Revolution, the hideous progeny 
of their long, long years of evil, came forth in 
the fulness of time to plague their children and 
must stand forever as one of the most fearful 
nightmares of human history. Read Dickens’s 
“Tale of Two Cities’? and the story of the prison- 
er in the Bastille (Dr. Manette, I think, is the 
name), and you will wonder how any one could 
have expected any other harvest from such a sow- 
ing. 

a . 

For the excesses of the Revolution I have no 
excuse; no one is further than I from wishing: to 
palliate its own shameful crimes. But no one 
who knows history can stand to-day at Versailles 
and think of its corrupt court, the symbol of 
wrong and oppression, and then stand to-morrow 
at the Place la Concorde and think of the hun- 
dreds of nobles whose lives the infuriated populace 
here required, and not see that the one follows the 
other as inevitably as the night the day. 

With nations as with individuals, it is the 
weary round of history: to-day you make the 
debt; to-morrow you must pay the price. What- 
soever man or nation soweth that also shall man 
or nation reap. CLARENCE H. POE. 

Paris, France. 





“very day that is born into this world comes 
like a burst of music, and rings itself all the day 
through, and thou shalt make it a dance, a dirge, 
or a life march, as thou wilt.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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Why You Should Plant Special Purpose Cowpea 


Here Are Some Significant Facts to Guide You in Saving Pea Seed for Next Year’s Planting—Some 
Varieties Yield More Hay, Others More Seed, but Even the Same Variety is Surprisingly Sensitive to 
Changes in Climate and Soil—Results of Careful and Extensive Tests. 
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ling. The plot of Clay peas that pro- 
S. | duced 3,800 pounds of hay from Vir- 
|ginia grown seed was alongside the 


|plot that produced 8,700 pounds of 





By C. L. Newman, Professor of Agriculture, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


For a greater portion of the past 
fifteen years I have been very deeply 
interested in the cowpea and prob- 
ably have carried through more cow- 
pea experiments than any one in the 
South. Particularly has the produc- 
tion of hay from the cowpea been 
given attention. In 1902 I grew 
about 250 plots and half of them 
were for the especial purpose of 
studying cowpea hay making. 


some Varieties for Hay, Others for 
Seed. 


In 1902, sixteen plots produced 
more than 6,000 pounds of hay per 
acre, eight of which ripened no 
peas, or so small a quantity that 
they were not worth the gathering. 
‘he highest acreage yield recorded 
in 1902 was 8,750 pounds made by 
the variety Clay. This 8,750 pounds 
of bay bore only 2.9 bushels of 
shelled peas. The lowest yield of 
hay was 750 pounds per acre, pro- 
auced on one plot of New Era and 
kxxtra Early Black Eye. These two 
plots yielded respectively 1,337.5 and 
1,025 pounds of shelled peas_ per 
acre. The weight of the peas and 
hulls produced by these two varieties 
in this instance was double the 





weight of the cured vines that bore 
the peas and hulls. One plot of 
Wonderful (or Unknown) yielded 
8,350 pounds of hay per acre and no 
blossoms had appeared upon the 
vines when harvested in October. 
Two other plots of this variety rip- 
ened no peas. Two plots of Clay pro- 
duced 8,250 and 7,450 pounds of 
hay per acre and no peas’ worth 
gathering. 

1t Will Pay to Select a Variety Suited 

to Your Purpose. 


These two varietal differences 
have an important bearing upon the 
selection of varieties to be grown 
for whatever purpose, and particu- 
larly when the prime object of their 
culture is the production of hay. 
Lack of recognition of these differ- 
ences in the habits of varieties is a 
fruitful source of failure, or of at 
least unsatisfactory results and of 
disappointment. On the other hand, 
a due consideration of these varietal 
variations will enable the grower to 
select varieties well suited to each 
of the various purposes for which 
the cowpea is grown. 

Fifty Varieties Tested on 550 Plots 
—Conclusions Reached. 


Since the summer of 1898 more 
than 550 plots of cowpea vines have 
been cut for hay, including about 
50 varieties. A number of these va- 
rieties, and particularly those of dis- 
similar characters, were grown in 
multiple plots, cut at various degrees 
of maturity and under a variety of 
weather conditions. The results of 
attempts to cure these various lots of 
hay range from perfect success to 
complete failure. A review of the 
results of these tests extending 
through five years seems to warrant 
these conclusions: — 

(1) Cowpeas of any variety har- 
vested while young or in vigorous 
growth are difficult to cure into hay, 
no matter how favorable the weath- 
er conditions, 

(2) Mature vines are cured with 
little difficulty in favorable weather, 


and usually cure in fair to excellent 


condition after an exposure of two 
to four days of rain or cloudy 
weather, 


(3) Varieties producing the heav- 
iest yield of peas are most easily 
cured into hay, while those produc- 
ing a few peas, or none at all, were 
the most difficult to cure, since they 


| hay 
|Black Eye from Indiana was adja- 
leent to Black Eye from North Caro- 
lina 
the other 4,000 pounds of hay per 
acre. 
duced 700 pounds while home grown 
soil of uniform fertility, but were|seed gave 1,900 of hay per acre. 
given the same treatment in every|the other hand the Maryland seed 
respect from preparation of soil and |yielded 22 bushels of peas against 
planting through harvesting and cur-|19 bushels from the Arkansas seed. 


from Arkansas grown seed. 





one producing 800 pounds and 
New Era from Maryland pro- 


On 





habitually continue in vigorous 
growth until checked by frost. 

(4) Late, shallow cultivation pro- 
longs the period of growth and 
makes the vines more difficult to 
cure. Cultivation should cease when 
the first pods appear if the crop is 
intended for hay. 

(5) Vines bearing a fair or. full 
crop ot peas ripening well together 
are easily cured when one-fourth or 
more of the peas are thoroughly 
ripe and no second growth has been 
induced by excessive moisture. 

(6) Vines bearing a fair or full 
crop of peas ripening through a pro- 
longed period through which the 
plants continue in vigorous growth 
are usually difficult to cure in other 
than the most favorable weather. 


How the Hay Yield is Affected by 
Varieties. 


The numerous varieties of cow- 
peas differ so widely in various re- 
spects that their peculiarities must 
be considered when the crop is 
grown for hay and the time of mow- 
ing, treatment while in the swathe, 
in wind-rows, and in cocks, adjusted 
not only to the condition of the 
weather, but also the peculiarities of 
the variety, and to variations due to. 
climate and soil. | 

The cowpea plant is very amena- 
ble to environment, and while there 
are constant varietal characteristics 
the yields of both grain and hay are 
remarkably variable with the same 
variety grown from seed which come 
from unlike or widely separate lo-. 
calities, and sown upon soil selected — 
for its uniformity. Examples of the 
variations as affecting the yield of 
hay are given below: 





cotton, 


he owns. 


patches of bushes and gullies. 
pay. 


stock needed to make farmers 
mixer. If all the loafing acres 


feed the cattle. 





Lbs. |} 
per | 
Acie 
Whippoorwill, seed from Ar- | 
kansas, yielded .......... 1,300 
Whippoorwill, seed from Lou- | 
Isiana, VICIGCE «6s i666 eo. 2,500 
Clay, seed from Virginia, 
WAOIGOE 6.20 6 soS 6 84.9 6 aS 3,800 
Clay, seed from Arkansas, 
Va 7 i re 8,700 
Wonderful, seed from North 
Carolina, yielded iq ee 6 o OFS 00 
Wonderful, seed from Florida, 
WIOIGOG, 6.5.5/0):6 86 o8.4 Heer sas 7,000 
Black, seed from Arkansas, 
WIGIGOG kas Snes sae wee OO 2,400 
Black, seed from Georgia, 
VIGIGOE. wcsteives sane gave 5,700 
Red Ripper, seed from Ala- 
bama, yielded ........... 2,300 
Red Ripper, seed from Tennes- 
SOC, VICE 6a cis cesccses 4,600 
New Era, seed from Maryland, 
WICIGGN Siscas esses eee eee 700 
New Era, seed from Arkan- 
sas, yielded ............. 1,900 
Black Eye, seed from Okla- 
homa, yielded ........... 700 
Black Eye, seéd from North 
Carolina, yielded ........ 4,000 


Same Variety Greatly Affected by 
Change in Climate and Soil. 


These great variations in the 
quantities of hay produced on differ- 
ent plots of the same variety could 
not have been affected by local con- 
ditions, since the several lots of each 











variety were not only grown upon | 


MaKe Your Loafing Acres Yield a 
Profit. 


How many thousands of loafing acres I have seen in my 
recent travels in the South it would be hard to compute. Wide 
fields that should be in one body, showed a little patch of 
corn here, a little patch of cotton there, a hollow full of bushes 
and patches of broomsedge pushing in between the corn and 
Patch-work farming, short rows taking up time, one- 
horse implements that each take a man, all show in too many 
places at what great cost the little crops are produced. 

There is no profit in that sort of farming, no matter what 
the price of the products may be. 
that puts weak cotton on the market in the fall to depress the 
prices, and most of it is done by croppers who would be better 
off working for wages, and the land better off growing up in 
pine trees, if the owner cannot afford to work and improve all 


It does not pay to grow cotton at a cost of eight cents a 
pound, when by good farming, and the use of improved im- 
plements it can be grown at half the cost. 
done in a field that is made up of a little patch of cotton, a 
little patch of broomsedge, a little patch of corn that will not 
make the feed for the mule that 
That sort of farming does not 


Then in some places I saw large fields loafing, in weeds and 
old corn stalks, “resting,” the owners say, while the 
doing its very utmost to grow a crop of weeds, though it would 
rest to much better effect if growing a big crop of peas to feed 
stock and make manure to enable it to grow crops. 

There are enough acres loafing in the South to feed all the 


growing forage, the cotton crop now made could be made on 
less than half the number of acres, and the South could produce 
all the meat its cities need, and all the grain and roughage to 
How many acres have you loafing in bushes 
and broomsedge, with little patches between the gullies? 


That is the sort of farming 


But this is never 


works it, and many big 


land is 


independent of the _ fertilizer 
were in a systematic rotation, 








Thoughts by the Roadside. 


By Maurice O. Eldridge in ‘*‘Good Roads for Farmers.’’ 


Water is the great road destroyer. 

An essential feature of a good 
road is good drainage. 

The first demand of good drain- 
age is to attend to the shape of road 
surface. This must be “crowned,”’ 
or rounded up toward the center. 

In addition to being well covered 
and drained, the road surface should 
be kept as smooth as possible; that 
is, free from ruts, wheel tracks, 
holes, or hollows. 

There are thousands of miles of 
public roads in the United States 
which are practically impassable 
account of bad drainage. 

The wearing surface of a road 
must be in effect a roof; that is, the 
during some portion of the year on 
section in the middle should be made 
as impervious to water as possible, 
so that it will flow freely and quick- 
ly into the gutters or ditches along- 
side. 





Drainage alone will often change 
a bad road into a good one, while on 
the other hand the best road may 
be destroyed by the absence of good 
drains. 

The usual way of mending roads 
which run over loose sandy soils is 
to cover the surface with tough clay 
or mix the clay and sand together. 
This is quite an expensive treatment 
if the clay has to be transported a 
great distance, but the expense may 
be reduced by improving only 8 or 
10 feet or half of the roadway. 

The only exceptions to the instruc- 
tions given on road drainage are 
found in the attempt to improve a 
sand road. The more one improves 
the drainage of a sand road the more 
deplorable becomes its condition. 
Nothing will ruin one quicker than 
to dig a ditch on each:side and drain 
all the water away. The best way 
to make such a road firm is to keep 
it constantly damp. Very bushy or 
shady trees alongside such roads 
prevent the evaporation of water. 
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STATE ALLIANCE 


Secretary Parrott Sends Official Re- 
port—Fertilizer, Educational, and 


MEETING. 





Newspaper Matters Discussed— 
Surplus of $1,000 Invested in 
State Bonds. 

Messrs. Editors: In addition to 


the matters mentioned in your re- 
port of last week, allow me to re- 
port the following items of interest 
in connection with the business 
transacted at the recent Annual 
Meeting of the State Farmers’ Alli- 
ance at Hillsboro: 

As usual, the subject of educa- 
tion received the greatest share of 
attention. By invitation, Mr. N. B. 
Broughton, of Raleigh, spoke on the 
advantages of education. Mr. John 
E. Ray, Superintendent of the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind Institution made a 
talk which greatly interested his 
hearers, showing what our beloved 
State is doing for its helpless afflict- 
ed children. He wanted nothing, he 
said, except the names of the deaf, 
dumb, or blind children whom he 
might get into the State School at 
no cost to the parent or child, and 
at no money advantage to himself. 

Prof. Preston Lewis Gray, with 
Mrs. Gray, a daughter of Col. Wil- 
liam Bingham, of school fame, were 
here also. Prof. Gray asked for an 
option on the Alliance property at 
$20,000. A large majority thought 
the property was worth more and 
the offer was declined. But we were 
all delighted with the personality of 
Prof. and Mrs. Gray and greatly en- 
joyed their visit. 

The fertilizer matter was urged 
upon the meeting by the State Busi- 
ness Agent as one of great impor- 
tance and was referred to a commit- 
tee for adjustment. Mr. Holt, of 
Burlington, having been _ invited, 
spoke on the fertilizer matter. 

Seeing as all Alliancemen do, the 
great need of more printers’ ink, or 
a newspaper to espouse their cause, 
a special committee was appointed 
to formulate some plan by which it 
may be had and sustained. 

Other matters were also consider- 
ed, after which the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, J. E. 
Peterson, Wayne Co.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Jno. A. Davis, Edgecombe Co.; 
State Business Agent, Geo. F. Par- 
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(Basic Slag Meal.) 
Total Phos. Acid, - - - 15.50% 
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The Best Source of 
Phosphoric Acid 


FOR FALL SEEDING. 
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OUR 28-PAGE BOOK SENT 
FREE ON REQUEST 
GIVES FULL INFORMA- 
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Lobos Peruvian Guano, 
Nitrate of Potash, 
Sulphate of Potash, 
Muriate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Soda. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 


33 BROAD STREET, 
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rott, Lenoir Co.; Chaplain, Rev. C. 
C. Williams, Franklin Co.; Steward, 
J. O. Bain, Cumberland Co.; Lec- 
turer, H. M. Cates, Alamance Co.; 
Doorkeeper, Geo. F. Lane, Guilford 
Co.; Assistant Doorkeeper, D. A. 
Montgomery, Guilford Co.; Execu- 
tive Committee, T. J. Oldham, Or- 
ange Co.; Trustee S. B. A., Maj. W. 
A. Graham, Lincoln Co. 
Messrs. J. W. Broom and R. B. 
Hunter, of Mecklenburg County, rep- 
resenting the Farmers’ Union, were 
welcome visitors, bringing expres- 
sions of good will and _ brotherly 
love, not only asking aid but offer- 
ing theirs in return. Both made 
real first-rate Alliance speeches, be- 
ing, indeed, old Alliance men. They 
were instructed to carry back assur- 
ances of good feeling and a desire 
to co-operate with them in sustain- 
ing their declaration of purposes, 
which differ so little from those of 
the Alliance. Messrs. Hunter and 
Broom made a fine impression upon 
our membership. 
The financial condition is in fine 
shape, as may be seen by the fact 
that the State Business Agent was 
instructed to place $1,000 in North 
Carolina 4 per cent bonds, leaving 
sufficient to run the office. 

GEO. F. PARROTT, 
Hillsboro, N. C. Secretary. 











The Bingham School 


Orange County, near 
Mebane, North Carolina 
3 Established 1793 


A busy and lovable home 
for boys, on Southern Rail- 
way, in the country. A 
location famous forsafety, 
health and beauty. Strong 
graduate faculty of Chris- 
tian men, giving constant 
and individual attention. 
Military discipline, firm 
yet affectionate. Outdoor 
life, with Tennis and _ other 
healthful ere. Lore ae 
: abhorred. Bible, Physica 
culture and fine Penmanship. 
specialties, Full Classical, a on Scien- 
tific and Music Courses. Small classes. "Terms 
reasonable. For illustrated catalogue, address 


PRESTON LEWIS CRAY, B.L., Principal, Box12 4 
y’ Buh 

























Warrenton High School, 


Healthy location; modern equip- 
ment; mild, but firm discipline; close 
individual attention; strong and ex- 
perienced faculty. 

For catalogue, address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
ee ae han | 


WANTED AT 


Crescent Academy 


CRESCENT, N. C, 


Thirty boys and girls—fifteen each— 
from farms in North Carolina. 
Tuition is absolutely free. 





$7.00 per 
month will pay board, room, and fuel. 
Part of this may be paid in work. 

Send for catalog. 


REV. J. M. L. LYERLY, Ph. D., 


ORESCENT, N. C. 








at) (of Vf) 8 4 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first sae begins Sept. 15, 1908 
Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
cal erneeree on the record a gradus 
ates. Clima’ vin; 

low. Write om ins MO ard Alps eta 
Christopher Tompkins, M.D. 


Dean, Richmond, Va, 

















“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 

Piedmont Business College 

Lynchburg, Va. 
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FOUNDED 1852 


A COLLEGE. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN 
HEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.C 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT: 
ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 
* AL, EXPENSES MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST IS TAKEN 
{N EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO THE INCULCATION OF RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE-COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CATALOGUES AND BOOK OF VIEWS, AD- 
DRESS 


CHAS. E. WEHLER, A.M., D. D., 


GENERAL SECKETARY. 
‘e 


NEWTON, N.C 
SSSOSSCSSOCOSS SSS SSSOSSSSSOCOSEEESE® 


WM. R. WEAVER, A.M., 


DEAN. 




















Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. 


Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in the South, with 
hot water heat, electrie lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 
last year, 97th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 

For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N.C. 








A high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
and young men, with industrial and agricul- 


Central Academy 
tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 


one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 
Trustees. For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 


Buie’s Creek Academy 2 


Prepares for College, University or Business, 
More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalogue. 





o BUSINESS 
2 COLLEGE 





“One of the great- 
—| est educational insti- 
President E. A. Al- Sag in the South.’’— 


derman. J. W. Bailey. 


REV. J. A. on Principal, 
BUIE’S CREEK, - “ 


“One of the great- “Your school is| 
est schools in the|doing a blessed) 
State.’’—Governor R. |.work.’’-—Hon. J. Y. 
B. Glenn. Joyner. 


“It is doing a high 
quality of work,’ 








é Harnett Co., N.C. 


Clermmons School 
A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


Careful supervision is given both day and night. The health and hap= 
piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
tion in books. For information address the 


Rev. James E. Halll, 
Clemmons, N. C. 











pays Board, Tuition, etc, one year. 
Established 1884. Climate unexcelled, 
250 anneal ~~ Lg to Cuba, 





Apply early. 1 Cat e. Views, ete., 
Free. WAITSETT INSTITUTE Whitsett, “north Carolina. 





’ CAPITAL STOCK, $30,000. 


First division of Fall 
@ ‘Term begins Sept. 2d. 
This is a School witha 
Reputation. Oldest, larg- 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Telegraphy 
KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N, C. or Charlotte, N.C. 


St. Mary’s School, 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, -- N.C. 


The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





~ 
UNCORPORATEO) 


est and best equipped business school in the Carolinas. 
and English taught by experts. For catalogue, address, 








Cotton Grading College. 


We graduate men in scientific grading 
and give them permanent employment 
at once. Tuition $20 per session of four 
weeks. For particulars, address : 


T. C. WILLOUGHBY, Gen’l Manager, 
FLORENCE, S. C., 


Farmers’ Cotton Holding and Storage Asso. of S. C. 


Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 














A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 
hard to find, but some are better than 








Uncle Sam 
oyees equal 








The salaries paid by 
to Civil Service em 
and exceed those paid in any br anch 


i i a of private commercial life. ‘Thous- 
others. If you are interested in find ands of Sppooancite are made 
ing one of the better grade, write for annually. To learn how you can 

secure a good government positic n 


by qualifying at home to pass any 
Civil Service Examination, write 
to-day for free Civil Service Book. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
BoxI161, Scranton, Pa. 


Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 


catalogue of Davenport College. | 
| 
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North Carolina Farmers’ Convention. 


New Officers Elected and Resolutions Adopted by the Sixth Annual Ses- 
sion Held Last Week. 


While a tremendous and prolong- 
ed rainfall extending through tbe 
week prevented a large attendance at 
the Farmers’ Convention in Raleigh 
last week, the meeting was well at- 
tended under the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances and was interesting and 
helpful throughout. 


New Officers of the Farmers’ Con- 


vention. 


The officers of the Farmers’ Con- 
vention for the ensuing year are as 
follows: 

President—A. L. French, Draper, 
Rockingham County. 

Vice President—T. J. W. 
of Union County. 

Secretary—Dr. Tait Butler, State 
Veterinarian and Director of Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, Raleigh. 


Broome, 


The State Live Stock and Dairymen’s 
Association Formed. 


The State Live Stock and Dairy- 
men’s Association was organized 
Thursday night, the State Dairymen’s 
Association losing its identity in the 
new organization. 

The State Dairymen’s Association 
was called to order by Mr. R. H. 
Gower, of Clayton, president, who 
delivered the president’s annual ad- 
dress. 

One of the most forward steps 
taken by the delegates to the Farm- 
ers’ Convention was the enthusiastic 
organization of the State Live Stock 
and Dairymen’s Association. 

The Association elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—R. L. Shuford, of New- 
ton. 

Secretary anl Treasurer—A. L. 
French, of Rockingham County. 

A committee of five was appointed 
to draft a constitution and promote 
interest in the organization, com- 
posed of A. L. French, C. C. Moore, 
Dr. Tait Butler, R. L. Shuford, and 
B, H. Rawl. An annual fee of one 
dollar was decided upon. 

Mr. Gower stated after the organi- 
zation that he believed the State Live 
Stock and Dairymen’s Association 
would mean much more to the fu- 
ture of the farming interests of the 
State than all the rest of the three 
days’ Convention. 


The following important resolu- 
tions were adopted by the Con- 
vention: 


Agriculture in the Schools. 


“Believeing that the State law 
which requires agriculture to be 
taught in our public*schools is an 
eminently wise law, and further be- 
| that all our boys and bso 





TERRACING? 2? DITCHING? 

Best $10 farm level for $6.66. 
Write at once for special offer. 

FRANK WRIGHT, Manufacturer, Cave Springs, Georgia. 


GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
pe — of the age 

WANTED 
a Cen. ‘ushPuting Mch.Co 
200 7 


BETHEL ‘civeny 


Washington 0.C. 
Fifty milesfrom Washington. 
Oldest preparatory school in 
Virginia. Prepares for Busi- 
ness, Universities and Gov- 
ernment Academies. Able 
faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Individual attention. 
Charges $275, For illus. cata- 
log and information. address 
Col. WM. M. KEMPER. Supt. 


WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 


GRADING ? 
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should be trained for the great work 
of improving the soil, and thereby 
increasing the comfort and wealth of 
the State, the State Farmers’ Con- 
cention hereby pledges itself to urge 
our county superintendents of pub- 
lic education and our county boards 
of education to see that this law is 
rigidly enforced in all our schools. 
“Resolved further, That this Con- 
vention respectfully, but urgently pe- 
tition the Legislature to make spe- 
cial provision for the effective teach- 
ing of more advanced agriculture in 
at least one of the high schools now 
being established in each of the 
counties of our State. 

“Resolved third. That the Con- 
vention earnestly urges the Legisla- 
ture to provide such buildings and 
equipment at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College as may enable 
that college to accommodate all the 
young men of the State who may 
wish to enter it to prepare them- 


iselves for agricultural and mechani- 


cal work.” 
Inspection of Cotton. 


“Whereas, grains, animals, feed- 
stuffs, fertilizers and other products 
and commodities of various sections 
of the nation are protected by grad- 
ing, classification and inspection; 
and— 

Whereas, cotton, the South’s most 
important product, and a product of 
wider range of grade than any other, 
is not before it passes from the own- 
ership of the producer, given the 
protection of inspection, classifica- 
tion and grading it should have, 
be it— 

“Resolved, That it is the wish of 
the Convention that State or Nation- 
al laws, or both, be enacted for the 
establishment of standards for the 
grading and classification of cotton; 
and be it— 

“Resolved further, That a com- 
mittee be appointed whose duty it 
shall be to place this matter before 
the State Legislature and the State 
representatives in Congress.”’ 


Home Economics. 


“Whereas, one of the greatest 
needs of our State is practical in- 
stuction for our girls in domestic 
science and in home economics of 
every sort,— 


“Resolved, therefore, That the 
State Farmers’ Convention urges 
that some adequate provision for 


such teaching should be incorporated 
in our State school system.” 


Memorial Gate by the Women. 


A resolution introduced by Mrs. E. 
E. Moffit was endorsed by the Wo- 
men’s Department, and was referred 
to the Executive Committee. The 
resolution reads: 

Whereas the Agricultural College 
of North Carolina was made possible 
through the philanthrophy of Stan- 
hope Pullen; and— 

Whereas, the women of North Car- 
olina have had no’ opporunity of 
showing their appreciation of this 
generous gift, be it— 

Resolved, That the Woman’s 
Branch of the Farmers’ Institute be- 
gin the movement to erect a memo- 
rial gate at the entrance of the Col- 
lege grounds, to be constructed from 
our native granite and properly in- 
scribed to Stanhope Pullen as a gift 
to the College from the women of 
the State. 





I am not to be satisfied with what 
does for other people.—Goethe. 








It is only the first step that costs. 
—Madame Du Deffand. 


WEIGHT OF PEAS IN THE POD. 


Numerous Tests Have Been Made by 
Prof. Newman, Showing From 55 


to 75 Pounds of Peas to the 


Hundred. 


Messrs. Editors: The question of 
how many cowpeas 100 pounds of 
peas in the pod will hull has come 
up in recent issues of The Progres- 
sive Fa* mer. 

While with the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station, I made in 1902 very 
nearly a hundred tests covering this 
point and found that 100 pounds of 
dry pods hulled from 55.3 to 77.5 
pounds of peas. Ninety-six tests of 
about forty varieties gave an average 
of about 66.6 pounds from _ peas 
testing about 58 pounds to the bush- 
el. The lightest bushel weight was 
Clay Crowder, testing 53 pounds, 
and the heaviest was 62 pounds to 
the bushel given by Red Whippoor- 
will and one strain of Black Bye. 

The weights of peas in 100 pounds 
of pods varied on different classes of 
soil, the weight was higher from 
peas planted in rows and cultivated, 
those of a given variety ripening 
early shelled more than those ripen- 
ing late, and peas’ planted early 
shelled more than those ripening 
late, and peas planted before June 
15th usually gave a higher propor- 
tion of peas than those planted after 
the middle of June. 

The use of phosphoric acid under 
peas increased the proportion of peas 
in a given weight of pods. Saving 
seed from only well-filled pods from 
well developed plants gave 68 
pounds of peas to the 100 pounds of 
pods as compared with 57 pounds 
from seed not selected. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN, 
N. C. A. & M. College. 





How to Destroy Crickets That Cut 
Corn and Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: Can you or any 
of your readers give me a remedy 
for crickets cutting cotton? Corn 
will sprout again, but cotton never. 
They go into the ground 12 or 18 
inches and are hard to destroy. They 
cut off my crop this year nearly one- 
third. Will sub-soiling in the winter 
destroy the pest? 

Cc. H. LIVINGSTON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


(Answer by R. I. Smith, Entomolo- 
gist, N. C. Experiment Station.) 
To prevent crickets from destroy- 

ing young cotton there are two meth- 

ods that might succeed. One is to 
plough the land in late fall or early 
winter (ordinary ploughing would be 
just as good as sub-soiling), and the 
other one is to use poisoned bait for 
several days before the cotton comes 
up in the spring. A good poisoned 
bait is made by taking any green 
vegetation, such as succulent clover, 
grass or young lettuce plants, and 
dipping it in a strong Paris Green 

solution. I would use 1 pound in 25 

gallons of water. This bait may be 

spread over the land, preferably at 
sundown so that it will remain fresh 
all night. 

Our Prof. C. L. Newman states 
that he has been very successful in 
killing cut worms by the use of 
poisoned lettuce bait, and it should 
be equally successful against crick- 
ets. The poisoned bait must of 
course be used before the cotton 
comes up as the cricket would prob- 
ably prefer the young cotton to the 
bait if the former was present. 





A great advantage is with those 
fall advertisers who get their ad- 
vertisements in early. Progressive 
farmers make the best buyers and 
they are usually the early buyers. 
And progressive dealers are usually 





early advertisers. 
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Have You Made That 


Paint Test? 


Do not paint until you know 
about the materials your painter 


to use. We have been 


offering for several months, a sure 
test by which the purity of White 
Lead may be established. : 

Thousands have 
selves of our offer and are now 
in a position to know what they 
are about when they spend their 
paint money. 


availed them- 





We continue the opportunity this 
4 month. White Lead bearing our 
trade mark' ‘the Dutch Boy Painter” 
is guar- 
anteed FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
pure The Dutch Boy Painter on - 
p- keg guarantees not only pe 
It will ity but full weight of ite 
stand OB ackages are not 
weighed it the contents; 
Z the each | keg contains the emoant 
severest | fhe outside. ae 
Test. 











That is why we promise blow- 
pipe and instructions for using it, 
together with book on painting 
—all free. Ask for Test 
Equipment 13,° 


National Lead Company 


In whichever of the follow. 
ing cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, 


LM) 


5 


TM 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


WY 


Bros. Co.), “peas 


(National Lead & Oil Uo.) 
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Wood’s Seeds 





Va. 


Wheat. 
during 


about 


. 


Write 








of 


Winter Oats 


Sown in September or early in Oc- 
tober, make a much larger yield- 
ing and more profitable crop than 


and yield just as largely of grain 
afterwards. 


Wood's Fall Catalogue tells all 
Seeds for Fall Planting, Seed 


Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Vetches, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Wood's Grass and Clover Seeds 
Best Qualities Obtainable and 


Gray or Turf 


They can also be grazed 
the winter and early spring 


Vegetable and Farm 


Grass and 
Clover Seeds, etc. 


for Catalog—Mailed free. 
















Tested Germination. 
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GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisfac- 
tion. It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets out of order. The Auto- 

matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makes it the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented. Send for prices and 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make ~— 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. Y 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 








this paper. 


When writing advertisers please mention 
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This is 
the sign! 





Look for the Genasco trade-mark on 
every roll. This insures your getting the 


roofing made of real Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt—the perfect natural waterproofer. 


(senasco 


Ready Roofing 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Don’t be misled by any other sign. 
Insist on the hemisphere trade-mark, and get the roofin~ ‘hat lasts. 
Mineral or smooth surface. Write for samples and Book 58. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco Chicago 








! New York 








Delicious Hot Rolls, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 
EVER TASTED IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOU 


{| Housewives of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 


— we 








should always insist upon 
getting the ‘‘William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal it. For sale every- 


where. Ask for tt. 

















MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















Ruddy 
Harvester Oil 


is ‘a superior lubricant for heavy farm ma- 





‘omg | and for use on Harvesting Machines, 
Hay Tedders, Mowers, Feed Cutters, etc. 
It is unequalled especially if ' 
bearings are loose or worn. It 
acts equally wellon light machines, 
saving constant attention to parts and reduces 
renewals to a minimum. RUDDY HARVESTER 
OIL has no acids to cause injury and is but slightl 
affected by extremes of temperature. A team will wor 
longer and easier when it is used, because of the lessened 
friction. It will not run off the bearings and never gums  }{\ 
or turns rancid. Dealers in farm supplies have it in 
one and five gallon cans, half-barrels and barrels. 
All dealers in farm supplies sell it. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


MACHINERY 


Nh 


RUDDY HARVESTER 





THE HOME CIRCLE 

















Economical, Reliable Running Water Service 


A constant supply wherever you want it. Automatic in action—no expense for power 
orrepairs. It’s easy witha 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 


Large and small rams for Country Places, Irrigation, Supply Tanks, Town 
Plants, etc. For every foot water drops to ram it is raised 30 feet. 7,000 in use. 
ITE FQ) REE PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS, PLEASK ¥FNTION THIS PAPE 






WRITE FOR F 
RIFE ENGINE co... 2! 3OTRINITY BLOG., NEW YORE 








All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. CO. 














Our bins run o’er with a 
Thus Autumn reaps what 


With mirth and labor c 


Wins seldom wealth, but o 


The brook glides toward t 
Now babbling over shi 


Hushing its brawl to m 
And now it takes its win 
Through meadows green w 

—Ellen Palmer 





September. 





The teeming earth its fruit has borne; 
The grain-fields lie all shorn and bare; 
And where the serried ranks of corn 
*Waved proudly in the summer air, 
And bravely tossed their yellow locks, 
Now thickly stand the bristling shocks. 


On sunny slope, on crannied wall 
The grapes hang purpling in the sun; 
Down to the turf the brown nuts fall, 
And golden apples one by one. 


mple store— 
Summer bore. 


Gay, careless sounds of homely toil! 


losely blent, 


The weary tiller of the soil 


ft content. 


’Tis better still if he but knows 
What sweet, wild beauty round him glows. 


he sleeping lake— 
ning stones; 


Now under clumps of bush and brake, 


urmuring tones; 

ding path 

ith aftermath. 

Allerton, in Poems of the Prairies. 








Messrs. Editors: How much kero- 
sene oil is required to exterminate 
wiggletails in a cistern measuring 
five feet across? How long after oil 


is put in the cistern should it be 
before the wiggletails die? How 
often should the application of oil 
be repeated? Is it possible to exter- 
minate mosquitoes or wiggletails in 
1 running spring? The principle 
nole containing water is several 
inches deep and measures about-two 
feet across. The water flows from | 
the spring some distance and then | 
disappears under ground. | 
a. 6. 7 | 

_ | 

Editorial Answer: Only enough | 
coal oil is required in a cistern to 
make a film of oil over the top. 
When the wiggletails rise 'to ‘the 
surface this film of oil kills them. 
Hence, it will be seen that the cis- 
tern will soon be freed from them. 
To keep the cistern free from 
them later, it will be necessary to 
add oil as often as mosquito eggs | 





How to Hill Mosquitoes in Cisterns and 
Brooks. 


are laid. If the cistern were screen- 
ed in or covered tightly, so that mos- 
quitoes could not get into it, de- 
stroying the wiggletails one time 
would be sufficient. 

To keep mosquitoes from hatch- 
ing about spring brooks, it will be 
best to provide such drainage that 
there will be no stagnant water for 
them to hatch in. By digging a 
ditch deep enough and _ narrow 
enough so that the water will collect 


,in the ditch and be in one fresh 


body, without any stagnant pools or 
stagnant shallow places, the mos- 
quistoes will have no stagnant water 
to hatch in. If this does not keep 
mosquitoes out, put in some min- 
nows, which will feed on the mos- 
quito eggs. It may be advisable to 
use tile or board drains where the 
water begins to disappear into the 
earth, so that it can be disposed of 
without leaving any mosquito hatch- 
eries. If boards are used, they 
should have holes in them at a num- 
ber of places so that the water can 
gradually soak out. 








To Make Chow-Chow. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Please tell me 
how to make chow-chow; would 
nuch appreciate your answer to this 
juestion, B. E. C. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 





Answer: <A very good recipe for | 
show-chow was printed in the Home| 
Circle August 6th, but as B. E. C.| 
s possibly a new reader who has | 
joined us since that date, the recipe 
vill be repeated. It was sent us by 
‘Sincere’ and may be depended on 
‘o give delightful results if carefully | 
followed. The recipe is as follows: 

Take 1 peck of green tomatoes, | 
shopped fine; 1 peck of chopped cab- | 
‘age, 1 pint of chopped green pepper, | 
| dozen large onions, chopped fine. | 
Pack in an earthen vessel mixed 
well with 3 pints of salt. Let mix- 
ture stand over night. Next morn- | 
ing squeeze all the salt water out} 
thoroughly dry. Take the chow-chow | 
and add 1 cup of sugar, 1 pint of, 


white mustard seed, 2 tablespoon- | 





fuls of celery seed, 1 of cinnamon 


buds, 1 of cloves and 1 of coriander 
seed; mix well, pack into a stone 
jar. Heat three gallons of Heinz’s 
vinegar (white pickling vinegar is 
best), and when it boils pour over 
the chow-chow. Watch it, and add 
vinegar to keep it well covered. 





Sulphur Bleach for Fruit Stains. 


Stained table linen follows the re- 
turn of the _ fresh-fruit season as 
surely ‘‘as night follows day.” For 
removing such stains there is noth- 
ing more effective than the sulphur 
bleach. Lay a spoonful of sulphur 
on a plate, and sprinkle with a few 
drops of alcohol. Over this place 2 
tin funnel with the point upward. 
Touch a lighted match to the alco- 
hol; wet the stained linen, and hold 
the spot over the opening in the 
point of the funnel. The sulphur 
fumes will remove the most obsti- 
nate stain, seldom requiring more 
than one application. Rinse and 
wash the linen at once, to prevent 
rotting the material. —-Woman’s 
Home Companion for September. 
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Woman’s Share in Out-of-Doors Beauty. 


Yes, woman has a share in it—and 
too often the  lion’s share at that. 
Especially is this true about the 
peauty of her yard and flowers. But 
it is a larger beauty we are speaking 
of now—the out-of-doors beauty that 
should belong to the farm when seen 
from afar, the beauty that should 
hang about the roadways, the drive- 
ways, the school and church grounds 
and the farm landscape. What is) 
woman’s share in making the coun- | 
try beautiful? Why it’s the lion’s | 
share, the biggest share of all, that 
of getting the men started. 

& 

Can we ever get the men started? | 
Certainly. There’s a latent love of| 
peauty and _ tidiness to be appealed to, | | 
and probably in most cases a pride | 
that will respond also with the prop- | 
er amount of coaxing or—intimida- 
tion. You know man’s original task | 
was in a garden, where his business | 
was ‘‘to dress and to keep it,” and | 
surely he must have somewhere hid-| 
den or slumbering in his nature} 
some talent, some fondness, some ap-| 
titude for things in the line of his | 
original duty. Every effort of wo-| 
man, therefore, to develop in man| 
this taste for dressing up and beauti- | 
fying his farm and_ the public | 
grounds and the public roadsides is | 
but a step in the direction of taking | 
him back to Eden, or of making an| 
Eden of the place where stays. | 

x 

On this page last week was the pic- | 
ture of a beautiful roadside. The road | | 
itself is beautiful, but it had been) 
made far more so by the setting . 
trees along its sides. Have you any 
thought there are any houses and | 
homes and grounds and farms along | 








| as being before evéry Southern com- 


| munity. 


| have done and how they did it? And 






such a roadside that are not at least 
as well cared for as the road? Good 
roads mean good farms, good homes, 
good schools, more _ rural beauty, 
more rural happiness. These things 
are just as sure to spring up along 
the line of improved country roads 
as towns are sure to spring up along 
the line of a new railroad. And wo- 
man’s share is in getting the men 
started with the work. And here is 
where woman can find her place in 
working out at least two of the three 
splendid tasks mentioned last week 


We want our women to 
take up this work and take it up 
now—talking, planning, urging and 
starting the work of making our 
sunny Southern out-of-doors more 
beautiful — beautifying the home 
grounds, beautifying the school and 
church grounds, removing the patch- 
es and gullies and ragged edges 
| from the farm fields and beautifying 
ithe farm landscape and bettering 
and beautifying the country roads. 


uw 
Perhaps many of our women have 
taken hold of these tasks already, 
and accomplished something in their 
work. If so, we want them to tell 
us herein the Home Circle what they 


finally, we want to ask every one 
who is interested in beautifying our 
Southern country to read the de- 
scription given last week by Editor 
Poe of those charming rural land- 
scapes which so pleased his eye in 
the ‘“‘pleasant land of France.’”’ Let 
us all set ourselves to the splendid 
task of making ours too a beautiful 
land to look upon. 

AUNT MARY. 








How Good Roads Help Farm Life. 


drawback to rural life, and for the 
lack of good roads the farmers suf- 
fer more than any other class. 


Bad roads constitute the greatest ness and vehicles, and enhance the 
| 


Those localities where good roads 
have been built are becoming richer, 
Irere prosperous, and more thickly 
settled; those which do not possess 
these advantages in transportation 
are either at a standstill or are be- 
coming poorer and more _ sparsely 
settled. 


Life on a farm often becomes, as 
a result of ‘‘bottomless roads,’’ iso- 
lated and barren of social enjoy- 
ments and pleasures, and country 
people in some communities suffer 
such great disadvantage that ambi- 
tion is checked, energy weakened, 
and industry paralyzed. 

Good roads economize time and 
force in transportation of products, 
reduce wear and tear on horses, har- 


market value of real estate. 

Good roads raise the value of farm 
lands and farm products and tend to 
|beautify the country through which 
they pass; they facilitate rural mail 
delivery and are a potent aid to edu- 
cation, religion, and sociability. 


Good roads have a money value to 
farmers as well as a political and 
social value, and leaving out conven- 
ience, comfort, social and refined in- 
fluences which good roads always 
enhance, and looking at them only 
from the almighty dollar” side, they 
are found to pay handsome _  divi- 
dends each year. 








The best road for the farmer, all 
things being considered, is a solid, 
well-built stone road, sO narrow as 
to be only a single track, but having 
|a firm earth road on one or both 
sides. 








How to Keep Worms out of Dried 


Apples. 
Dear Aunt Mary: Please print a 
remedy for preventing worms get- 
ting into dried apples. W. Hz. B. 


Deep Well Wanted in a Shallow 
Well Section. 
(Answer by R. I. Smith, Entomolo-| Messrs. Editors: Can any reader 
gist, North Carolina Experiment|of The Progressive Farmer tell 
Station.) 


A good method for 
worms in dried apples 


preventing 


before they are stored away. It 
often happens that apples become in- 
fested while they are drying and 
this heating serves to kill the eggs 
or young worms if present. 


Further protection would be to | 


store the apples in heavy brown pa- 
per sacks, as worms cannot get 


is -to heat. 
them up to a very high temperature | 


through this covering as readily as 
they would through cloth sacks or 
through the cracks in boxes. 








me how to get water about 100 feet 
deep. And about what will it cost? 
I live in the shallow well section and 
in the summer the water is rather 
warm to quench the thirst with. 
W. J. BISSETT. 





County roads can be made far 
more useful and attractive than they 
usually are, and this may be secured 
by the expenditure of only a small 


inquiry in your paper lately about 
keeping eggs, I will give your read- 
ers a simple plan which I have tested 
and adopted in a general merchan- 
dise 
known plans with 

of vexation and loss: 


How a Merchant Keeps Eggs. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Having seen an 


after trying all other 


varying degrees 


store 


Take two dry clean wood boxes, 
put them in a dry, ventilated place 
and change the eggs from one box 
to the other every other day. 
GENERAL STORE. 





A Great Help to Both. 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer is a great help to me, also 
to my wife in her poultry raising. 
We would not like to miss it for one 
week even. L. R. EDWARDS. 
Franklin, Va. 





Some Breeder Should Advertise Bel- 
gian Hares for Sale. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
where I can buy Belgian hares, and 
what they are worth? 

D. K. HOUGH. 
Lancaster Co., S. C. 


Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk Fringe, 
Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and premium Articles. Sample rere 


of Finest Cards and Biggest P-emiom List, all 
2centstamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, ‘olin 








THE 


STIEFF 


SH A W 
PIANOS 


ARE within the reach 
of any buyer because 
they are sold direct by 
their maker to you. 














Write to-day for spe- 
cial bargains we have on 
hand at present. 











STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 
Write or see me if you want to buyor sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 
Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 


For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. rine aad oT 
Write promptly to & ri 


1. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomona, N. C. 
Established 1866. 400 Acres. 











CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 


sweet tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 








TOWERS FISH'BRAND 


WATERPROOF 
OILED 
GARMENTS 


, are cut on large 
‘patterns. designed 
. to give the wearer 
% the utmost comfort 


LIGHT: DURABLE- CLEAN 
" GUARANTED  arERPROOF 
} suits #300 
SLICKERS *322 

, BE SURE THE GARMENT 


"YOU NAVE BEARS THE 
SIGN OF INE FISH. aed 









— 


A J.TOWER CO. MS... wnt 
as TOWER CANADKAN CO. LIMITED. TORONTO CAN 














THIS WASHING MACHINE 





4 ic 
therefore willsellat half price 
freight pre-paid. Best washer made. Washes any- 
thing that can be washed by hand, and is the light- 
est running and does better and quicker work 
Write today for prices, it will save you money. .* 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOX 26, MUNCIE, IND. 

















“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


Die. T z& 


LANTERNS 








PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the’Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 


not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why itis the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming. 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, ete., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 











THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A “‘DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new vor« 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1640 





| @mount of labor and money. 





PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








the practical man and the amateur. 


REGULAR PRICE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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The North 


Carolina 


The farmers of North Carolina held a four days’ 
convention in Raleigh last week—from Tuesday | 


until Friday. The women, too, were present, and | 
in meetings of their own as well as in the farm- | 
ers’ meetings discussed the problems which face | 
the home-makers on'our farms. The week was} 
one of tremendous and prolonged rain-fall and | 
many were kept away, but despite this drawback | 
and the unwelcome tidings of wholesale destruc- | 
tion by floods in every part of the State, the con- 
vention showed up strong and its work went on 
with the ardor of earnest workers engaged in a 
serious purpose. It would take more than half of 
this page—the limit of space we have for this ar- 
ticle—to print even a dry -list containing nothing 
but the names of the numerous speakers, men and 
women, and their subjects. In place of such a 
catalogue of details, with comment too scant to 
deserve the name, let us rather study the vital 
points of the convention’s work to which these 
numerous delightful details were all potently 
tributary. 
a 7 
TWO DOMINANT IDEAS. 

The keynote of the convention was building, 
building. The leaders of farm progress in North 
Carolina have their hearts and their energies in- 
tent on two things: building up farm life and 
building up the farm—on (1) agricultural educa- 
tion, which means the building up of a broader 
and more efficient rural citizenship, and (2) soil- 
building, which lies at the foundation of all real 
farm progress. ¥ 

These two notes running clear through the con- 
vention were sounded clear and strong at the very 
opening of the meeting in the addresses of Presi- 
dent Dockery, the convention chairman, and Pres- 
ident Hill of the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. ‘“‘One good farmer,’ said President Dock- 
ery, ‘ig an example to an entire community; his 
doubting neighbors may criticise his deep plowing 
and methods of cultivation, but when they see re- 
sults they pattern after him.” And he continued 
pertinently: ‘One good woman obtaining ideas 
from the Institute is of the greatest value to a 
community, as no woman is tongue-tied, and she 
spreads the gospel of domestic science.’”’ How 
tremendously important then, in view of such re- 
sults, is it that at least one man and one woman 
should be equipped for leadership in good farm- 
ing and good home-making in every rural com- 
munity! Another phase of the educational argu- 
ment was driven home impressively by President 
Hill: ‘Only one child in twenty,’ he declared, 
“ever gets through the common schools in the 
country, and only one in forty-five gets through 
the high schools.’”’ How imperative it is, then, 
for the very life of agriculture in the future, that 
these nineteen who never go beyond the common 
schools and forty-four who never get beyond the 
high school, should be taught something about 
the life and occupation they are to follow the re- 
mainder of their days! Another idea presented 
also in President Hill’s address anchored the 
minds of the convention to the fundamental im- 
portance of conserving the soil: ‘“‘The population 
of the earth has been through all the ages past 
and must through all the ages to come be support- 
ed by the thin blanket of soil which wraps the 
earth around. While man has been shamefully 
wasting and mistreating this thin wrapping of 
soil, the population which must be sustained up- 
on it is increasing at a tremendous ratio: the fer- 
tility must be restored and maintained or man- 
kind cannot be fed.’’ 

These two broad foundation ideas of education 
and soil-building were strong, salient, dominating 
features in the various discussions of the four 
days’ meeting. 

& 
SOME THINGS WHICH TELL OF PROGRESS 
ALREADY MADE. 


There were also some significant points in the 
convention which are outstanding as evidence of 
progress already made. Of course a great many 
farmers were kept away by the unpromising 
weather at the beginning and the impossible con- 
ditions of travel later in the session, but notwith- 
standing these conditions there were several farm- 
ers in attendance for the first time. A great 
many more of these new members would have 
been here but for the untoward conditions; but 
that the number of new men was as large as it 
was is something to show the spirit of progress 
that is reaching abroad among the farmers of the 
State. Those who had attended before knew the 


Farmers’ 


Convention: Some 





present again, but that those who had not the| 
impelling power of a previous acquaintance with 
the convention should brave the bad conditions to | 
come shows that the leaven is spreading and farm-| 
ers are falling into the line of education and prog-| 
ress—for these institutes and conventions are 
purely and truly ‘‘school-masters” to bring the 
feet of the grown-up farmers into more perfect 
way of farming and living. 
& 

There was a little episode in the proceedings of 
Wednesday night which, small though it may 
seem to some, yet appeared to one looker-on at 
least to be significant of a broader conception of 
the farmer’s independence and of a higher appre- 
ciation of his mission among the forces of civiliza- 
tion. It was but the merest ripple, maybe, but 
it showed the setting of the current foward the 
splendid ideal of citizenship which had been por- 
trayed by Dr. Knapp the night before. ‘The 


| 
| 
| 








A. L FRENCH. 


The new President of the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ Convention is Mr. A. L. 
French, of Rockingham County. He is no 
stranger to those who read The Progressive 
Farmer and attend the Farmers’ Institutes. 
In a peculiar degree, he happily typifies 
the spirit that is taking hold of progressive 
North Carolina farmers everywhere. He 
believes in growing live stock fed upon the 
products of the farm and of making money 
at it while making the soil better and bet- 
ter. Coming to this State seven years ago 
to a 240 acre farm eovered with poverty 
grass and making from six to twelve bush- 
els of corn per acre, he has made the 
farm improve itself until it now pro- 
duces forty-two to forty-five bushels per 
acre and has six thousand dollars worth 
of live stock upon it. This Mr. French has 
accomplished by growing corn, cowpeas, 
clover, grass, hogs, sheep, and cattle—all 
pure-bred. “The only thing I’ve done,” 
says Mr. French, “since I’ve been in North 
Carolina that I am ashamed of is selling off 
of my farm last year thirty-one bales of 
hay that I couldn’t feed.’”” He is among 
the farmers of the State who are doing 
things—not only for himself, but for oth- 
ers, and is a felicitous selection for the 
position to which his fellow-farmers have 
called him. 





farmer who owns his farm,” said Dr. Knapp, “I 
am not talking about the man whose farm is 
inortgaged, but the farmer who owns his own 
farm, be it great or small, is a part of this gov- 
ernment. It is in our fundamental law that his 
farm is his own realm, he controls that much 
of the area of this country, he governs it, he is 
king of it; his home is his castle and the king 
even may not enter, and when the farmer owns 
his own farm he is to the extent of his acres a 
part of the Government of these United States, 
and you need not expect him to destroy or over- 
turn the government but the rather to be an ever 





value of this convention and would naturally be 


Features. 


of Its 


He presented in this striking way an enlarged 
conception of the farmer’s citizenship. And this 
enlarged conception which the farmer is getting 
of his citizenship and of his mission among his 
fellow-men is raising his dignity among _ the 
world’s workers and taking a place among the 
things which create his pride. 

The incident hinted at at the beginning of the 
foregoing paragraph came out of the wording of 
a resolution offered in connection with a discus- 
sion of agricultural education. The resolution 
referred to the farmers as ‘‘feeders of the world.” 
“IT don’t like that ‘feeders of the world,’”’ said 
one. ‘‘Nor do I,’’ said another; ‘‘we are some- 
thing more than mere feeders of mankind.” And 
a third had something to say of the same tenor. 
The resolution was recommitted to the committee 
for this and other purposes—and the phrase 
came out. There may have been a time when a 
convention of armers in North Carolina would 
have let the phrase stand without challenge, but 
that time has passed; the farmer is more than a 
“feeder of the world;”’ he is a part of the govern- 
ment itself, a tremendous force in working out 
the destiny of modern civilization. 

BJ 

Nor is woman’s interest in agricultural ad- 
vancement lagging. There are clear-headed, well- 
informed, progressive women leading the work of 
improvement in farm homes right along with the 
leaders among the men, women of signal talents, 
whose talents are—shall we not say?—consecrat- 
ed to this work. And how keenly they watch the 
proceedings of the men, to see that the home-mak- 
er is not forgotten. The resolution just referred to 
mentioned agricultural education for our boys 
and girls and then went on to say other things— 
but not about the girls. When the motion was 
ready for discussion a woman came to her feet 
and declared the resolution a good one—‘‘as far 
as it goes—but it should specify the teaching of 
domestic science in the schools for our girls. We 
must not in teaching our boys how to make money 
on the farm, neglect the home life, and forget 
the very things they are making money for.’’ The 
sentiment was applauded, the resolution was re- 
committed and—Heaven bless the women!—home 
economics and domestic science occupied a whole 
section when the resolution was passed. 

Here’s a man sitting at your left, and you ask 
him: “Do you notice in your travels whether 
the burdens of the farmer’s wife are being light- 
ened and her comforts increased?” ‘“‘Yes,” he an- 
swers, “in my county I have noticed dozens of 
wind-mills put up in the last five years to supply 
running water to the kitchen and bath-rooms of 
country homes. Yes, country water-works are 
going in and this alone lightens the burdens and 
enhances the comfort of many a woman.” And 
so we could go on with other incidents. 

7 4 
BUILDING UP THE SOIL. 

This purpose of the farmers was impressive- 
ly in evidence at the convention. And they are 
looking to live stock and forage fed on the farm 
as the solution of this problem which now weighs 
so heavily upon the whole South. When the 
question of feeding came up, when the question of 
dairying came up, when,the question of silos came 
up, the farmers were bristling with interrogation 
points. They are laying to heart earnestly the 
teachings set forth on the first page of this issue 
and so often urged by teachers like Massey, 
French, Moore, Gower, and Shuford, and others, 
that forage and live stock mean farm renovation 
and farm enrichment. 


Salient 





& 

These are some of the salient points of the 
farmers’ convention which impress one who is 
taking a general view of its four days’ work, and 
go to prove that in his ideals, his efforts, and 
the results he accomplishes the real, progressive 
farmer is the State’s foremost citizen. 





ORIMSON CLOVER FOR HOGS TO GRAZE. 

Messrs. Editors: I would like some informa- 
tion in regard to crimson clover for grazing hogs. 
Is October too late to sow it? How old would 
it have to be before turning the hogs on it? 


W. H. B. 
Craven Co., N. C. 





It will probably do to sow crimson clover in 
your section in October, but earlier will be bet- 
ter. Let it get into bloom before turning hogs 
on it. It will be in bloom early in April. 





safe and conservative factor in its preservation.” 





W. F. MASSEY. 
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RIBERS, WATCH YOUR LABEL 
SUBSC. ATE. 











Watch the date on your label. It tells you when | 
your subscription expires; and to keep The Progres- | 
sive Farmer up to its present high standard we must © 
have renewals promptly in advance. Please remit in | 
time. | 




















HOW CRIMSON CLOVER MAY BE SAFELY FED 
TO HORSES. 


Mr Joyner may rest satisfied that if he feeds 
a horse crimson clover as the only hay ration, he 
will in nine out of ten cases kill the horse. But 
if the clover hay forms only a part of the ration, 
and is associated with coarse grass hay, oat straw, 
and corn fodder, there will seldom be any damage 
done. 


The cause of the trouble needs no tracing, as 
Mr. Joyner suggests; for it is the felting of the 
hairs on the plant and the packing of these indi- 
gestible felted layers into large balls that kills 
the horse. But hundreds are feeding crimson 
clover hay when associated with coarse forage 
that tends to prevent the balling, and feeding it 
without any bad results. I would not hesitate to 
make one-fourth or one-half the ration of hay for 
a horse of crimson clover if the remainder was 
good grass hay or corn fodder. 


— 


TO GROW SEED OATS CLEAR OF CHEAT. 


Messrs, Editors: I wish to raise winter Gray 
oats to sell for seed, but as my land is a little 
foul, I have some doubt about getting good clean 
seed. How can I rid my land of cheat and wild 
onions? W. R. G. 

Caswell Co., N. C. 








It is rather hard to clean cheat seed from 
among oats, and it would be better to clean the 
land of the cheat first. To do this, I would plow 
and harrow the land late in the fall, and let it lie 
till February. By that time the cheat will have 
germinated and you can turn the land and sow 
oats. 1 would still sow the winter oats. Of 
course, sown at this time they will not make as; 
heavy seed as they would have done sown in er 
tember, but I do not think you will find any cheat | 
among them, for if you brought fresh cheat seed | 
up at that time it would not seed by the time the | 





| produce with ease to the shipping point. 


Go to Work for Model Farms, Agricultural Schools, and 
Good Roads. 





We have a plenty of test farms, experimental 
farms, but if every county had a model farm, a 
money-making farm conducted on the best busi- 
ness plan, it would teach the surrounding farm- 
ers that a farm can make money while build- 
ing itself up to a more and more productive char- 
acter. Such demonstration farms are needed. 
The demonstrations carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture are all right so far as they go. 
But we need a farm in every county that is all 
demonstration, in every field and with every crop, 
demonstrating, not what can be done with heavy 
fertilization, but what can be accomplished with- 
out heavy expenditures, but through making the 
farm build itself up to a high state of productive- 
ness while paying a profit all the time. It is easy 
for a millionaire to improve a farm by a liberal 
expenditure regardless of cost. But that does 
not teach the farmer who has not the means to 
imitate it, and who wants crops that cost a good 
deal less than they will sell for every year from 
the start. 


& 


It cannot be done as rapidly as the millionaire 
would do it, perhaps, but that it can be done has 
been shown by the experience of many who have 
worked up on a poor farm from poverty to inde- 
pendence. Such a farm would, of course, accept 
the proved results of the experimenters, but 
would rigidly avoid experimentation in unknown 
lines, leaving the unsolved problems to the Ex- 
periment Stations, while having for its aim the 
development of the productivity of that soil year 
after year, while every year paying a profit on 
every crop, disasters of the seasons only except- 
ed. Such a farm could be made the post-graduate 
school for the young men who have studied the 
sciences connected with farming, and who would 
need the practical work of a farm hand to round 
out their study and make them real farmers. 


& 


It is characteristic of the North Carolina people 
to consider long and thoroughly any new pro- 
posal, and when once convinced of its value to go 
ahead and do it thoroughly. And they are be- 
coming convinced of the importance of teaching 
elementary agriculture in the rural schools and 
the establishment of district high schools of agri- 
culture, and they are determined to have these, 
and will have them. And once convince the peo- 
ple of North Carolina that they can have a profit- 
able, not a public-expense, model-farm in each 
county, and they will have them in spite of any 
obstacle. All over the State they became con- 
vinced that they needed better school-houses and 
graded schools, and they have built them all over 
the State, and will build more. 


ad 


They are becoming more and more convinced 
that they must have good roads, and they are 
getting them as fast as any State in the country, 
and we hope that our ‘‘Good Roads Special’ will 
help to push the movement along. Maryland has 
appropriated five million dollars for a State road 
through every county. North Carolina should 
take steps toward a general main system of State 
roads gradually connecting’ with the roads the 
counties are building, so that instead of the short 
series radiating out from the chief towns, there 
will be a net work of hard and well graded roads 
from the Western mountain line of the State to 
the sea, over which every farmer can haul his 
Most 
parts of the State are well supplied with rail- 
roads, but to thousands they are of far less value 
than they should be on account of the difficulty 
in hauling over the roads leading to the stations. 
It is a big thing, but it is only a matter of time 


oats are cut, and you would get clean seed for; when our people will ‘‘get there.” 


the fall sowing. Then prepare the land for peas 
to which give a good application of acid phos- 
phate and potash and cut them for hay, and I 


Jt 
Already the people in other States are talking 


think that then you can sow oats on the stubble about the way North Carolina is building good 


in September and get clean oats. Then peas again 
fertilized and the next year to cotton. Sow crim- | 
son clover among the cotton and turn it in the 
spring for corn, and in this way you can get the 
land clean. Thousands of farmers in the South 
sow cheat seed every fall with oats, as they 100K | 
very much like small oats, and when what they, 
SOW grows, they imagine that the oats have 
turned to cheat, when jt was cheat all the time. 
W. F. MASSEY. 


roads, and while plunging through the mud and 
over the rocks in Pennsylvania last winter, I told 
them how Mecklenburg County is building ma- 
cadamized roads, and they seemed to think it a 
fairy tale. They have some fine turn-pikes up 
there built by corporations to which every one 


; must pay toll, but the macadamized public roads 


are few and far between, except in the neighbor- 
hood of the great and wealthy cities like Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg. The Pennsylvania Dutch- 





man will pull through a lot of mud to get on to a 
toll turn-pike, and never thinks that the roads 
leading to the pike should be as good as the pike. 
I rode ever some awful roads and steep hills there 
last winter, while this summer I bowled along 
on some North Carolina roads, never breaking a 
trot even in a hilly country, for the road was 
graded far better than the toll roads of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


& 


Good hard stone roads cost a good deal of 
money to build and keep in repair, and they can- 
not all be built at once, but North Carolina has 
started in building them and she is not going to 
stop. Even in Mecklenburg, where they have so 
many miles of stone rpads, I noticed great piles 
of stone ranked along the other roads, indicat- 
ing that the work has not stopped, and in other 
counties I saw many miles of smooth roads, and 
it is evident that the Old North State is going to 
get there ahead of any other Southern State. She 
feels the bad road tax and is going to get rid 
of it. 

No tax that could be levied for making and 
keeping up good roads will ever equal the tax now 
paid for bad ones. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, all you who are scared at taxation for 
roads. W. F. MASSEY. 





HOW TO KEEP APPLES. 


A correspondent signing himself ‘‘B. B.’’ wants 
me to tell him how to keep apples. In the first 
place, have well-kept trees, properly sprayed and 
varieties that are good keepers. Gather them 
carefully, each apple by hand, and never shake 
them down on the ground. Cull them carefully 
and put only sound and perfect apples in the bar- 
rel. Pack in barrels no matter whether to be 
shipped or kept, and place them in an out-house 
that is never warm. Keep the house close in day- 
time, and open and ventilate at night whenever 
the temperature is above 20 to 25 degrees above 
zero and shut up as soon as the sun shines to keep 
the cold night air in. Fear warmth more than 
cold, for apples packed in closed barrels will not 
be hurt by a temperature of 25 degrees, but will 
be damaged far more if it gets much above 35 
degrees. I know a man in a colder climate who 
keeps apples all winter on his back porch with 
only gunny sacking thrown over the barrels. Mr. 
W. F. Grabs (whose address is Tobaccoville, 
N. C.) is the most successful apple keeper in 
North Carolina. He has sent me Magnum Bonum 


apples in May, and he practices the night ventila- 
tion. 





HOW TO KEEP IRISH POTATOES. 


The early crop grown in North Carolina can 
not be kept, and to have potatoes that will keep 
it is necessary to have a late crop. This can be 
grown from seed kept in cold storage and planted 
in July. These will grow till frost, if the blight 
is kept off by spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 
and dug late in fall will be easy to keep. Put 
them in heaps of not more than twenty-five bush- 
els on a layer of pine straw and cover with pine 
straw and earth about four inches over the straw. 
They can be kept, too, in a cellar that is totally 
dark, and kept cool by ventilating at night 
and closing up in day-time, for anything like a 
high temperature will set them to sprouting. 
They will keep without the pine straw if the earth 
cover is made thick enough so that it will not 
freeze entirely through. 


W. F. MASSEY. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


It may not be the province of history to meddle 
with political theories, but the world might de. 
rive a greater benefit from its pages if it said less 
about battles and sieges and more about creeds 
and policies. Is it not the legitimate right of the 
historian to deal with laws as well as with bat- 
ties?—-whith robberies by statute as well as rob- 
beries by riot? Olden times saw the work of the 
marauder who wielded the sword, and the books 
are full of his doings: later generations see 
wealth and prosperity transferred from one class 
to another by the knave who wields the legisla- 
tive pen, and the story of the nations will never 
be complete until one form of robbery is as fully 
understood as the other.—From Thomas E. Wat- 
son’s “Story of France.” 
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BILTMORE FARMS 


Biltmore, N. C. 


JERSEYS-tThe high standard and 
show yard qualities of our Jerseys are known 
as far and wide as the Jersey breed. 

The Biltmore Jerseys are Business Jerseys 

During the past year our herd including a} 
large number of heifers and the dry cows, aver- 
aged 5350.90 lbs of 5.38% milk. 
Churn Tested cows now at work in the herd. A 
f:w young bulls and heifers, and also bred | 
heifers for sale. 

BERKSHIRE S—Westill have 
some beauties for sale. Boars and sows. 


POULUTRY-—Barred and White Ply- | | 


mouth Rocks, White Wyandottes. A splendid 


assortment of 1908 males and females for sale. | 
Whit*» and Brown Leghorns, of these we have | 


only cockerels for sale. Send for prices, etc. 
Address BILTMORE FARMS, Biltmore, N. C. 


“RED POLLED CATTLE” 


Come to see them, 10 miles from Salisbur yon 
Southern R. R., between Lexington and Salis- 
bury; flag station, Holtsburg. 1-4 mile from my 
house; 6trains stop daily. Iam booking orders 
forcalves. Handsome, Hefty, Healthy, Hust- 
lers! No horns. I will refund money and ex- 
press charges when not as represented. 
W. B. MEARES, Prop., BELVIDERE FARM, 


LINWOOD, N. C. 


5000 NEW LISTS 


Just out, send for one telling you all 
about my high bred fox hounds, South- 
down sheep, stallions, colts and fillies 
shorthorns, pointers and setters, prices 
right 


J. D. Stodghill, —- 








Shelbyville, Ky. 


OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattle 
and 
Berkshire Hicgs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
son of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
$10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


W rite and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


-R. L. Shuford, = :: 

















MAMMOTH BLACKS 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





$ POLAND CHINAS 














—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED— 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey +! 
Cattle, Black iam Dogs = = = 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall the country. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 





Bank Accounts Increased 


By breeding Durnc Jerrey, the most pro- 
lific hog bred. Forty-seven pigs in one 
year from Virginia Dare - 34800. Pigs 
from 8 weeks up, also bred sows to go at 
a bargain. Als» Minorcas, R. I. Reds, 
White Leghorns; to quick buyers. 
CLARENCE SHENK, Luray, Va. 


There are 37 | 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


| Splendid specimens of the beef type. 
| Early maturity enables them to produce 
| prime beef in the shortest time at the 
| least cost. Their grazing qualities make 

them well adapted to Southern farm 
| couditions. A few choice young bulls 
| for sale. Come and see them or write 


B. B. MILLER, :: Mt. Ulla, N. C. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (in America)every 
“a save one for seventeen years. 

Home Farm is headquarters in 
south rh for ca cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brother of Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N C. 




















8 a 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginie. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 heaa 


of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hit 
Write for prices. 








Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs. 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD HONEST MONEY| 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 











Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will tell you how. beats tae 
ing into, 33 He : 














SILO FOR SALE! 


A good first-class all heart pine Silo for sale. 
Ten feet in the clear in diameter; twenty feet 
high. No better food can be had for cattle and 
milch cows than ensilage. Good reason for 


selling. Address 
. C. POOL 
? 


VIRGILINA, Va. 
TO THE MEN WHO GROW 
WOOL 


Daily we receive inquiries from you. 
Our answer is—Ship us your wool col- 
lect, and we will make and deliver to 
you PREPAID full value in any or all 
of the following High grade Sanitary 
goods, 10-4, 11-4 or 12-4 Wool B' ankets, 
cradle blankets, dress goods, men’s and 
boys’ suiting, overcoat /pareeee, bugey 
or auto robes, etc. 





SPRAY WOOLEN MILLS COM’Y 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, 
SPRAY, N. C. 





175—ACRE FARM FOR SALE—175 


Very desirable; 


good soil; 115 acres in oak 
timber. 


One-and-a-half miles from town. For 


particulars, address JNO, L. EFLAND, 


EFLAND, Orange Co,, N.C. 








w LIVE STOCK 








AND DAIRY. w 














Southern Fermers Should Raise Beef. 


They Have Better Advantages Than 


Other Sections That Do Raise it, ang 


Should Take Hold of Beef Cattle in Earnest. ‘ 


Messrs. Editors: Why should we 
raise cattle in the South? It is pleas- 
ant and can be made profitable. It 
can be more economically done South 
than in the North and West. We 
have cheaper lands, cheaper help, 
cheaper lumber and can make feed 
cheaper here. 

* * * 

Farmers North have four months 
or less growing season and about five 
months or less pasturage. In the 
South we have from five to twelve 
months’ growing season and eight to 
twelve’ pasturage. We can make a 
succession of forage crops on most 
of this territory that will last almost 
the year through. For winter, rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, Dwarf Essex 
rape, burr clover, orchard grass, 
crimson clover, turnips, and many 
others on moist places, herd’s grass 
(red top) and alsike clover thrive, 
with which to make almost a per- 
petual succession of grazing or for- 
age. 

=? * * 

If. natural pasturage is short, or 
or none at all in summer, one-half 
acre or less on good land well tilled 
of cowpeas, sorghum cane, rape, 
mellilotus (sweet clover), alfalfa, 
cassava and beggar weed in the far 
South, will support and fatten a steer 
if cut and fed, or one acre if grazed. 
Get your land rich first and sub-soil 
it and raise anything that grows 
well and feeds well. If stock are 
‘ed on the land it will soon produce 
v‘Imost any crop abundantly that is 
indigenous to the section. And, as 
the German said, ‘‘Dot is vare we 
haf the disadvantages”’ of the North. 
We can grow anything they grow, 
and lots of things they can’t grow, 
and often two crops per year of it. 
too, to their one or one-half. We 
have more rain-fali and better dis- 
tributed rain-fall. Far less feed is 
required to:keep up animal heat. 
These are a few of our substantial 
advantages. 

* ¢ & 

Keep up a succession of forage or 
feed. Do not try to make Beef (with 
1 big B) of air, water and scenery. 
{ travel all over the South and have 
yften tried to eat or chew so-called 
beef raised, I judge, on rubber plants 
and fattened on hemp and shoe- 
strings. It beats chewing the rag, 
some, is fine to cut teeth on, will not 
hurt a healthy bull dog, given in 
small doses, and is worth about as 
much for food as an old gum shoe. 
[ have heard of whistles made of 
nig tails—never saw one. One may 
make beef, so-called, of scrub cattle, 
starved for a year or two and fatten- 
ed on nothing, finished on pine 
brush, poor water and sand. But I 
think not. From nothing we get 
nothing. Why expect it in beef any 
more than in corn, cotton, or cane? 

* *+ 8 


If we build a home or sky-scraper 
we figure first on foundation and 
then on materials just in proportion 
to our building. To raise beef, get 
1 good foundation, then add the right 
materials in the right way and you 
have the perfect beef that sells read- 


-|il for 6 to 17 cents per pound in- 


stead of 14 to 34 cents for a more 
or less animated bunch of bones and 
gristle. For a foundation there are 
several good beef breeds, but my 
vreferenc is for the Aberdeenshire 
Polled Angus, which has topped the 
ynarket oftener and taken more 
‘-hampionship prizes than any other 
breed. They have a good disposition 








and being hornless do not harm oth- 
er stock. 
* * * 


Do not overlook the soil improve. 
ment possibilities when you are de. 
ciding whether to raise beef cattle, 
or dairy cattle either, as for that 
matter. The best authorities say 
that if all the animal excreta are 
saved and turned back upon the lang 
(the liquid being about as valuable 
as the solids) they are worth as fer- 
tilizer from 75 to 85 per cent of the 
grain, meal and forage fed and make 
besides the very best fertilizers to be 
had. 


* ¢ & 


Mr. Southern Farmer, take hold of 
the beef problem and get the best 
beef cattle to help you solve it. You 
can fatten your pocket book and 
your soil, too. A. M. WORDEN. 





Good Horse Flesh, 


The chest in all breeds of horses 
should be wide, deep and round, and 
ribs well inclined to the rear. These 
conditions are necessary to ensure 
efficient breathing capacity and stay- 
ing power. 

The lower line of the chest to- 
wards the abdomen should be nearly 
horizontal to the ground. Any un- 
due inclination upwards of this line 
is an indication of want of power of 
endurance. 

The abdomen in_ race _ horses 
should be round, and not too full. 
Too large an abdomen seriously in- 
terferes with speed, by exciting an 
undue pressure on the lungs, and 
thereby affecting the breathing ca- 
pacity. Where speed is not required, 
this part of the body may be more 
fully developed. 

The back and loins of all horses 
should be short. On first thought, 
a long back gives us -the impression 
that such a condition is conducive 
to speed; but on _ reflection it is 
found that such is not the case. Un- 
due lengths of back and loins are 
generally associated with soft ‘‘her- 
ring-gutted”’ animals, and_necessi- 
tates the expenditure of much more 
muscular energy in raising the fore- 
quarters than when the. distance 
from the withers to the croup is 
short. The top line should incline 
slightly towards the croup, and, pass- 
ing over this part, should continue 
in a gentle downward sweep to the 
tail. Short back and loins are also 
necessary where’ weight - carrying 
power is required. 

The loins should be short, flat, 
and broad. A slight convexity might 
be admitted, but a tendency to roach 
and hollow backs should be care- 
fully guarded against. 

Breadth of loins is a very import- 
ant point in all classes of horses, for 
it is over this region that the strong- 
est and most powerful muscle in the 
body is situated—the long, broad 
muscle which extends from the pel- 
vic bones to the last three or four 
bones of the neck, and the action of 
which is responsible for the rising 
of the fore part in galloping, jump 
ing and rearing, and for lifting the 
hindquarters during the action of 
kicking. 

We have already noticed the bones 
and tendons of the leg from the knee 
and hock down to the ground. Suf- 
fice it to say that, in proportion to 
the kind of work the horse has to 
perform, so should the size and shape 
of these appendages be regulated.— 
W. T. C., in American Cultivator. 
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Southern Prosperity 
Soi 


The Real Upbuilding of the South, With Its Better Homes, Better Schools, 
Better Roads and Generally Improved Conditions Depends Upon How 
the Average Farmer Handles the Soil. 


With all the strife and hustle that 
is going on over the whole agricul- 
tural South, we are in some danger 
of losing the point of it all. 

This point, in the writer’s opinion, 
is not a quest for dollars alone, but 
for a broader and better life for the 
general run of our farming people. 
This better life will surely come with 
the bettering of the conditions sur- 
rounding our homes, the upbuilding 
of our communities in the matter of 
schools, churches, good roads, etc., 
the raising of the political tone of 
our States—in a word, making the 
conditions such that the trend of the 
lives of our people will be upward 
rather than downward. 


I. 


History shows that striving after 
improvement of any kind makes for 
the strengthening of men’s charac- 
ters, if the showing is done by honest 
men, and success in any line tends to 
encourage us to still greater efforts. 
So is not success in our calling the 
main thing we farmers should be 
looking for, because of the beneficial 
effects of that success upon our cém- 
munities, and the lives of our peo- 
ple? Success means a_ thousand 
times more to our people, and so to 
the world in general, than the ac- 
cumulation of dollars. 

Who ever heard of the names of 


Lincoln, Lee, Peabody, Burbank, 
Hayes, Whitney, Babcock, Adams,’ 
Newton, Bates, McCombrie anda 


thousand others we might name as- 
sociated with money-getting? Of 
course, dollars came to the most of 
them as a matter of course, because 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 
But the great reason why their 


of grass grow where only one grew 


_common over our fair land. 


Depends on Richer 
ls. 


before,” but ten and more. Every 
waste place that is reclaimed from 
its useless state and made a thing of 





beauty and value will be a monu- 
ment to the man through whose per- 
sistent effort the work was brought 
about, and the work will be remem- 
bered even if the name of the hum- 
ble worker be forgotten. And the 
work is the main thing, the worker 
being simply the means for its ac- 
complishment. 

iit. 


Fellow farmers of the great 
Progressive Farmer family, I wish I 
were able to make you feel as I do 
the great need of our Southland for 
practical, earnest, honest, scientific 
men who will give a part of their 
lives at least to the work of stopping 
the fearful wastes of soil that are 
going on all over our land. I be- 
lieve it is the greatest work we can 
do for our country at this time, as 
the lives and prosperity of future 
generations are dependent upon the 
solution of this problem. And to the 
farmer is given this to do. Scientific 
men may tell us how the work is to 
be accomplished, but it is the farmer 
—the man located right on the fir- 
ing line—who by right or wrong 
methods of soil handling will ac- 
complish or retard the work. 

With success in soil improvement 
will surely come prosperity and a 
hundred times greater prosperity 
than can ever come to our people 
through the single crop system of 
soil robbery that is altogether too 


IV. 





names will be remembered when 
this world has grown old _ is that 
they were successful in giving some- 
thing good to the world, making the 
lives of their fellow-men brighter 
and happier. 

It. 


And thus should we farmers of the 
South strive in our humble way for 


So this is an appeal to you, my 
|reader, that you will to-day, now, 
start out with a determination to be 
an example in your community of 
the successful soil-loving farmer, and 
rest assured that no greater work 
lies at your hand in the South to-day. 
On a rich soil depends the pros- 

perity of our people. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





success, not only making ‘‘two blades 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 








How to Make a Silo With Wooden Hoops. 





Every one knows that wood does 
not shrink end-wise, and hence a 
wooden hoop around a silo will keep 
it in better shape than an iron one. 
In the first place, you will need a 
good circular brick or concrete foun- 
dation. Then strike off on a floor a 
circle the same size as the inner di- 
ameter of the proposed silo, and nail 
blocks at intervals around ‘the inside 
of this circle. Then have a lot of 
half-inch stuff six inches wide of any 
handy wood. Bend these around the 
blocks and tack fast, and then add 
another layer, breaking joints, and a 
third for three of the lower hoops, 
thus making them an inch and a half 
thick. For the upper hoops two 
thicknesses will be enough. Having 
made these hoops and nailed them 
together thoroughly, you are ready 
te build. 

Scantling is set 


places from bottom to top, two and 


a half feet apart below and three|them quantities of 
Then on one side make | 


feet above. 
door jambs flaring inside out of 3x4 | 


stuff and three feet apart to hola | “breaks,” or 
short doors dropped in one above an-| number they can squeeze in upon a 
other as the silo is filled. Nail these | | |single hill is positively astonishing. 


up so that the} 
hoops can be set in their proper|one way to prevent hills, 


to the hoops, of course. Then nail 
on tongued and grooved flooring and 
drive each piece up tight as in mak- 
ing a floor, nailing each piece to each 
hoop till the silo is enclosed com- 
pletely. If inside a barn it will need 
no roof, but outside it will be bet- 
ter to place a roof over of some de- 
scription; a hoop at the top will en- 
able you to make on it a conical roof. 
Then give the entire inside a coat of 
boiled oil, and on the outside coat 
the sides and hoops with a thick 
wash of cement and you will have a 
cheaply built and durable silo. The 
height of a silo should be nearly 
double its diameter. 


W. F. MASSEY. 
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| Unfortunately farmers and road- 
|masters have a fixed idea-that the 


long and 

|short, from washing is to heap upon 
those original 

tumular obstructions known _indif- 
| ferently _ as “thank - you - ma ’ams,”’ 
“hummocks,”’ and the 
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42 E. Mavison STREET 
CHICAGO 
1213 &1215 Fiisert Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & SAORAMERNTO STs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


of separator practicability 


BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION 
EVERLASTING IN DAILY USE 


Send for handsome new catalogue illustrating and describing the 
new and improved machines in detail, to be had for the asking. 


‘THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


173-177 Witiam Sracer 
MONTREAL 
14 &16 Prinogse Srager 
WINNIPEG 
107 Finest Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


General Offices: 
165-167 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


ONE MILLION IN USE. 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 


First— Always Best— Cheapest 


The World’s Standard 


Ten years ahead of all others in every feature 























































Set p making them yield the biggest possible crops. 

<. Grain must get the nourishment that makes it 
* grow out of the soil —and the more plant food there 
zy, is in the soil, the quicker and bigger and more 
plentifully the grain will grow. But you must first 
put the food into the soil by liberally using 
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Metin 


Set the Most Boaay sa 


Out of Your Lands 


Then a big bumper crop is as- 
sured, because these fertillzers 
contain the necessary elements 

required by the soil to prop- 
erly and fully mature the 
grain. Farmers invariably 
find that the more Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizer they 
use, the bigger is the crop, and 
the greater their profit. 

Have you gotten the latest Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Year Book or Al- 

manac, the most useful and valuable 
book any farmer or grower can read? 

Get a copy from your fertilizer dealer, 

or write to our nearest sales office and 

one will be sent you free. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Richmond, Va. Durham. N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. Baltimore, Md, 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


7 { Shreveport, La, 
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SAVING PEAVINE HAY OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 


Method That is. Commended to 
Those Who Have More Hay Than 
Barn Room. 


A 


Messrs. Editors: There has been 
a number of excellent methods of 
Saving peavine hay given by your 
correspondents, but in most cases 
they, to use a congressional term, 
have had ‘‘riders’’ that rendered 
them impractical for immediate use 
by the average farmer. 

Now, using a tedder and storing 
in barns is fine, I imagine, but I 
never saw a tedder save in the Fair 
grounds, and but few farmers in 
my section have barn-room enough 
to stow more than half a ton of hay 
at the time. Now what the average 
farmer wants at the present hour is 
the best method by which the most 
hay in excellent condition ean be 
saved out of doors in shortest time, 
at least expense and labor. So I 
will give the manner in which I have 
saved from 15 to 20 acres of peavine 
hay yearly for ten years, and without 
the loss of a single stack when prop- 
erly put up. 

Cut in the morning and rake and 
stack in the evening of the next day 
(if it rains wait till it dries—pea- 
vines are as good hay after a week’s 
rain on them as much of the in-ship- 
ed article). If the crop is heavy, 
rake directly to the stack; if light, 
wind-row and then rake to. stack 
never use a cart or wagon for this, 
it’s too much labor).Pile hay ’round 
pole two feet dee 
tly packed down with fork (never 
get on stack at any time), then nail 
on two cross-arms, then pile on to 
six or seven feet and put on two 
more cross-arms. Then build up 
till you can just stand on rake 
wheel and top off nicely with fork. 
Have a forkful of grass to top off 
with. 

Make stack to contain six or 
seven hundred pounds of cured hay. 
This size stack is more economical 
in keeping and handling than either 
the larger or smaller style as sug- 
gested by some, for they cure out 
better than the larger, and_ the 
weather-waste is less than the smaller 
ones. Then they contain just a nice 
wagon load, and, as a general thing 
in the busy season, a farmer has 
just only time at once to feteh in 
that much. 

WADE-H. CALDWELL. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 








SOWING VETCH, GRAIN, CLOVER. 


Practical Suggestions About Sowing 
Vetch and COlover—Don't 
Vetch Alone. 


Messrs. Editors: 


Sow 


In your issue of 
the 20th inst., I noticed some ques- 
tions in regard to planting oats, 
vetch, clover, and wheat, one corre- 
spondent in particular wishing to 
know about oats and vetch sown to- 
gether. 

We have been very successful 
with this crop on our forage farm 
near this city, and can say that it 
is an excellent soil improver, also a 
fine hay for cows, mules and horses. 
Oats and vetch should be sown on 
his sandy loam land and not on stiff 
clay, I think, although I am quite 
certain he can grow it on the clay 
land, if it is plowed deep, thoroughly 
harrowed, making a loose seed bed, 
and he will put the seed in with a 
tooth harrow or roll themin. I have 
done both. 


Sow 40 Pounds Per 
Year. 

Sow at first sowing, where land is 
not inoculated, at the rate of 40 
pounds of veteh seed and 1% bush- 
els of seed oats to the acre; decrease 
the vetch seed about five pounds per 


Acre the First 


'as it will pay for itself. 





year, stopping at 30 pounds, sowing 
at. this rate in the future. 

In regard to inoculating, will say 
that it certainly helps, but I have 
got good stands without it, using 
400 pounds 8-2-2 fertilizer (ammo- 
niated with cottonseed meal) per 
acre the first year, after which I 
used wood ashes (pine), which has 
proved an excellent fertilizer to us 
on our land which is quite sandy. 


A Good Soil Improver. 


Before sowing the oats and vetch 
en this land it hardly supported a 
good growth of weeds. This year, 
three years after first sowing, we 
had an excellent stand of vetch and 
the oats averaged four feet the field 
over. This shows what oats and 
vetch will do for the land. Would 
advise your correspondent to sow it 
on his farm, whereby he not only 
makes his own hay, but also im- 
proves his land, puts nitrogen into 
it, which is the most costly of all 
fertilizers, and at the same time he 
opers up his land, which is also a 
necessity, especially his clay land. 
Seed should be sown in his vieinity 
about September 15th. It would be 
advisable to have the vetch seed in- 
oculated, which costs but very little, 
Don’t saw 








THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


preset eal i oe 1908. 
Cotton, best grades ......._..... 
Off grades. Bie to 8% 














Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by KE. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
baceo, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 27, 1908. 

Business in old tobaccos in our 
market is very quiet, partly owing 
to a lack of stock. The old crop of 
dark tobacco has been sold out en- 
tirely. 

The first receipts of new primings 
are coming in, and so far they have 
been selling at very good prices for 
the farmers, ranging from 1%c. to 
5 %e. 

The heavy rains which have been 
prevailing all through North and 
South Carolina and Virginia for the 
last four days have undoubtedly 
done considerable damage to _ the 
quality of the new crop. Farmers 
were just about ready to cut their 
tobaccos this week or next, and we 
shall have a much larger proportion 
of lugs in the new orop than was at 
first anticipated. 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 












































COMMON: =... censecenenen. he ¢ § £4@ $4 
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FARMERS’ -:- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, 81. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se? 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. 




















Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want andI will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Dise plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press. all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 





ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 
pair $2.00. Flynn Elliot, 


Fantail Pigeons, 
Charlotte, N.C. 





vetch alone, as it will soon fall on 
the ground, tangle up, and make it 
very costly to harvest. Cut when 
the whole field is in bloom, and put 
in barn as soon as possible, allowing 
it to stay in sun only one day, for 
if it gets wet it will mould. 


Crimson Clover and Grain. 


In regard to clover, will say that 
we have also been very successful 
with this crop, but have never sown 
any grain with it, but am quite cer- 
tain that it would pay to do so, es- 
pecially if the crimson clover is to 
be fed to horses or mules, as crim- 
son clover alone is very dangerous 
to feed to these animals, especially 
if the seed are allowed to ripen. Cut 
clover as soon as it is in bloom, and 
avert trouble, is my advice. 

P. W. DAVIS, 
In Charge of Agr. Dept. of Carolina 
Trucking and Development Co. 
New Hanover Co., N. C. 





On Two Years’ Acquaintance. 


Messrs. Editors:*I have been tak- 
ing The Progressive Farmer for two 
years. I do not see how I could do 
without it. I think it is the best 
farm paper there is in this State or 
any other. D. A. ROGERS. 

Stanley Co., N. C. 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS BULLS 


FOR SALE. 








From weanlings to serviceable age. Of strictly 
choice breeding and individuality. Prices 
right. Call or write us your wants. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
JEFFERSONTON, Va. 


S.C.R.1. Reds Exclusively. 


(Will sell for the next thirty days Spring 
Hatched Oockerels and Pullets at $1.00 to $1.50 
each, according to quality. Mature hens, 1 and 
2 years old, the same price. One pair 2-year-old 
cocks at $1.50 each, and one pair at $2.50 each, 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 





Grimesland. Cony 
ummm North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo. 
cation. Prosperous Community. 

Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 


sale, lease or rent. _ Address 
ALSTON GRIMES or J. BRYAN G aRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N.C, 





Farrm for Rent. 


Located one mile from Raleigh, on McAdam 
road. Adapted to truck farming, dairying, or 
general farming. Good opportunity for a pro. 
gressive farmer who can handle a three to five. 
horse farm. Team and implements wil] be 
furnished. Apply to T. B. PARKER, 

Raleigh, N.C, 


Seventy-Five Acres of Nearly Level 
Land for Sale. 


Suitable for cultivation with im- 
proved tools, bordering on stream that 
marks town corporation limit. Good 
for stock raising, truck farming, etc, 
$60.00 per acre. JNO. H. McBEE, 

Lexington, Miss. 


Dairy Partner Wanted! 


I have an ideal dairy farm near 
Greenville, partially equipped with 
modern fixtures. Cannot supply the 
demand for our products on Green- 
ville market. I want to engage in this 
business with modern ren . 
man. Address O. L. JOY 

Gimenciie, . C. 


COIL SPRING FENCt| 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Morse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
, en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Steg bd Leonor | a 
ture Daye Free 
Trial, ia trelent prepata “4 
. price-list 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Bex 84 , IND. 


re een: WIRE 4n0 STEEL FENCE 


Cheaper than wood 
pot combinin strength 
Soe anid art. ‘or lawns, 
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ft 

LOG. Address 
Rae WARD FENCE CO. 
Box 720 Decatur, Ind 


























ONE 65-SAW PRATT GIN 
FOR SALE 


Feeder and condenser. One power 
press, shaft and pulley to drive press and 
gin, all in good order, good as new. Will 
sellon time or cash. 8B. T. Brodie, 

Henderson, N. C. 


GOOD FARM FOR SALE! 


1250 Acres at $10.00 an Acre 

A bargain to settle up estate. In Moore Co., 
2 miles from Durham and Charlotte Railroad 
station, Deep River forms a horse shoe around 
farm. Ten-room colonial house, tenant houses 
and barns, once owned by Governor Williams— 
historic place. About 200 acres river bottom, 
pest grazing land; about 2-3 upland cleared, bal- 
ance in oak and pine, land lies well for good 
farming, good red land, with stiff clay subsoil, 
suitable for cotton, corn, grain in general, hay 
and the best stock farm in the state. 

Terms: 1-3 cash, balance easy terms. 
full information, address 


“J” care Progressive Farmer. 


THURMAN VACUUM COTTON PICKING 
MACHINE The only successful machine ever 


invented to gather cotton. Saves 
Money. Givesclean cotton. Send for bulletins 
and information, 


VACUUM COTTON PICKING MACHINE 
4456 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





For 





COMPANY, 





Appler Oats for Sale. 


A Hardy Winter Oat for the South. 
Advise me as to quantity wanted and 
let me quote prices. 


B.B. MILLER, - - Mt. Ulla, N.C, 
DeLOACH 


bowen’ P. 








Steam, ALN ATES and Water Power Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, 





It costs you 


Ala. Cothing. 


Wheels, Freight P Paid, 28.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel ° 

Tires, $15.20. I te: gots or Ay in. csr Rebbe 
Tire Top Buggies. od oe Write for catalog. 
Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels, 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. L. L, Boob, Cincinnati, 0. 


Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 








May 30th WEEK-END AND EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from eo 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
UNDAY 


Portsmouth, - 5.00 
Jackson Springs, N. Cc. - 3.30 
Wilmington, - : 4.50 
Lincolnton, N. C., - - 5.25 
Lenoir, N. C,, - - 5,30 
Blowing Rock, N. Cc. - - 8.60 
Chimney Rock, N.C., - - 8.60 


Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 


signed. 
H, GATTIS, T. P. 


Tucker Building. = Raleigh. N. 


A. MAGAZINE 


will one zoe a copy of our 
want to know e ful 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 
dissatisfied with your present 
Where do vou 
try; if you have anythin 
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® 
Send no money, Just 
new Magazin of inter- 
? matter where you are or 
positions if you want to move 
want to go or or if zon want to 





What do you name and address an we 
eoties articles and informa- 

® where you may be. If you are 

© @ new section of the ay 4 


Lee 


? want pages and it wont co 
ouacent. Just a letter as 
for bring it, provid- 
Do you wantied that you mention what 
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5 at size 0 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
= state you wish tolocate. Just 
or business tell us what you want as we 


send the Magazine free only 

? to people who give us this i 
g formation. I 

buy a farm or business any- 

where, if you desire to move 

Ask us to another state or city, write 
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gus elegans nt Magazine. 

dress onard Darbyshire. 

Inc., Dept.go Rochester, N.Y. 
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With Our Rural 


Letter Carriers. 














DIRECTORY: . 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Oonvention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











JOIN AT SEPTEMBER MEETING. 


Some Good Reasons Why You Should 
Join the Carriers’ Association at 
Your Next Opportunity. 


Fellow Carriers: I want to have 
another word to say to those of you 
who have not yet joined our Asso- 
ciation. There will be a meeting 
(Labor Day) somewhere in reach of 
every carrier that is not now a mem- 
ber and at this meeting he ought to 
become a member of the Association 
and touch elbows with his organized 
fellow-carriers. 

We do not fully realize and ap- 
preciate what we have received at 
the hands of the Department. For 
they have been very friendly toward 
us. But we must prove our efficien- 
cy and strive to earn more than just 
a living. Don’t sit down because you 
are making ends meet and be content 
to work ten, twenty, or more, years, 
as the case may be, for a mere sub- 
sistence when you are entitled to 
more. The man who is willing to 
work for small pay when he is worth 
more, is not the man to build up the 
service and make it the success that 
it is calculated to be if the proper 
men are employed and kept behind 
the work. 

Now, Mr. Carrier, if you would be 
a brother of ours you will have to 
get out of those old ruts and put on 
your thinking cap, for you are no 
brother of this child of Uncle Sam’s 
till you are a member in good stand- 
ing. Are you not aware that you 
haven’t the same brotherly relation- 
ship with the carriers out of the 
Association that you would have 
in it? 

And remember, every carrier that 
stays out, says by his actions the 
same as by words, ‘‘You boys can go 
ahead, do the work, and bear the ex- 
penses, and if you get anything I 
will too.”” Now, if that’s your case, 
you don’t deserve what you are get- 
ting. We have carriers right in our 
midst who are well informed and 
intelligent men out of the Associa- 
tion. Now, my future brother, we 
would like to know the cause, and 
I believe we can convince you that 
you haven’t the right focus on the 
Inatter. 


Human experience teaches us that 
We cannot live alone, and by coming 
together two or three times a year 
we can help each other by discussing 
the best modes and means of per- 
forming the work to the most ad- 
vantage for patron, Department, and 
Ourselves. 

Now, if you are not convinced of 
your duty, just step in through curi- 
Osity, and we will find out whether 
it’s for lack of information or moth- 
er-wit, that you are not a member. 
If for the lack of the former, you 
Will certainly be benefited; if for 
the latter you are at liberty to remain 
Where you are till Uncle Sam sees 
fit to dispose of you. Some ear- 
riers stay out, I understand, because 
there is no insurance feature con- 





nected with the organization. I 
think I can safely say that by an- 
other twelve months we will have 
perfected a plan of insurance for 
both carrier and horse that will 
meet the demands of most of us. 
Our State Executive Committee has 
on foot some plans from which to 
select and draw a policy that will 
fill the carriers’ bill. 

Now, if any carrier, member or 
not, has a plan or any feature of a 
plan that he would like considered, 
this committee would be glad to have 
you submit it to them,—either to 
EK. D. Pearsall, Rocky Point, or J. 
M. Ballard, Newton, for their con- 
sideration. 

I have been a member of the R. 
L. C. Association about five years 
and I have never seen the day that 
I wanted my money back. I have 
been in the service six years, one 
month, and ten days, and I have 
never seen the day that I wanted to 
give up the job. I have stuck to 
the work because I like it and be- 
cause it suits me, for I must admit 
that I never believed im hard, labor- 
ious work on my part; I left that for 
the other fellow long ago. I guess 
some of you have discovered that by 
my somewhat soft and bulky appear- 
ance. Fraternally, 

J. C. PIERCE, 
President N. W. & E. R. L. C. Asso- 
ciation. 





District Organizers—Important, 


Resolved by the Exeeutive Board 
of the North Carolina R. L. C. Asso- 
ciation, That after July 4, 1908, and 
until next State meeting, district or- 
ganizers who, by their efforts, shall 
organize any county or district and 
procure charter for same, shall be 
allowed twenty-five (25c.) for each 
charter member reported, as their 
fee, and may be allowed to deduct 
said fee when ‘making application 
for charter: Provided, however, they 
must send one dollar and twenty-five 
($1.25) for each member reported to 
State Secretary. 

Approved by— 

C. H. BAINES, President, 
A. J. HUNTER, V. Pres., 
J. W. BROOKS, Secretay, 
SION H. ROGERS, 
= ED. D. PEARSALL, 
Executive Board. 
July 22, 1908. 





Note From Brother Andrews. 


Dear Bro. Pearsall:—I arrived 
home all safe and sound, but very 
much fatigued. I shall always have 
a fond remembrance of the e¢arriers, 
and especially of yourself. 

There seems to be no flies on The 
Progressive Farmer now. Punch the 
boys in the side occasionally and re- 
mind them that it is their duty to 
write a line or so. I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude to 
the carriers of the Eastern District 
for their royal entertainment. May 
you be spared many years of useful- 
ness yet. I hope to be at Charlotte 
in 1909,—and hope to meet you, 
along with all the boys. 

W. H. ANDREWS. 

Speed, N. C., R. F. D. 1. 





FOR NEXT WHEK. 


In next week’s issue we hope to 
print a picture of Mrs. Alice Fowler, 
the lady rural carrier at Burlington, 
and also a letter from-the new Sec- 
retary, Mr. J. W. Brooks, of Rox- 
boro, N. C., with a picture of him, 
too. 

By the way, send Secretary Brooks 
your dollar now—right away. Re- 
member that it is a dollar now but 
will be $1.50 after September 15th. 





If it is but difficult, it is done; 
if it is impossible, it shall be done.— 





Charles De Calomne. 











ONE MAN ana an 


it better. 


with a fork. 


American Harrow Company, 


AMERICAN MANURE SPREADER 


will do as much work as three men and two wagons spreading manure the old way—and do 
MANURE put on with an AMERICAN will cover twice as much ground as if spread 


THE AMERICAN SPREADER knows no seasons—it works all the year 

AMERICAN SPREADERS are sold direct from the Factory to User on a 30-day Free Test. 
Our famous DETROIT TONGUELESS DISC HARROWS are sold on same plan. 
Write us today for a Free Catalog df either or both machines, 


712 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 














OATS 


AND 





PEAS 


Will enrich your land, fatten your stock, and put money in 
your pocket. The best way to plant these crops is to use 


The Cole Grain Drill and Guano Sower. 





HERE ARE SOME REASONS: 


Ist. You can sow oats any time in fall or winter and the oats will not freeze out. 
2d. The open furrows let the winter rains sink into the earth and thus enrich the soil 


instead of washing it away. 


3d. Peas drilled in with this machine yield more full pods, the vines do not fall down 
so badly, and the drill saves its cost by using fewer costly seed. 

4th. Oats will yield more per acre—often twice as much. 

5th. The Drill is worth its cost as a Guano Distributor for all purposes. 


The price is low enough for anybody and yet the big farmers cannot buy anything 


better. 


They use itin preference to the costly two-horse grain drills. 


Now is the time to bay. Write at once for further information. . 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 400, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 


Big Buggy Book Free 


Our new Catalog shows and describes 
.100 styles of 
VEHICLES, WAGONS AND HARNESS 
at a saving to you of from $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s profits 


“We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggies 
and sell them s 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We egrleeions every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
€ also guarantee - 
safe delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


tion. 








farms. 





VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil, 
land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, orcallon :: at 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


No better 














The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY “ 


One Man and@ne Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 


DOES WORK 
AT HALF 
THE COST = 


The Call:WattCo, WU 


TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box_B 44, Danville, Va. 





















Gibbes No. 1 Saw Mill. 





Guaranteed superior to any portable 
mill. Rapid Feed and Gig-back. 2: 
Accurate setworks. Ole. 
All steel dogs. : . 
Write for catalogue. Saw 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ‘“‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery.” ~All Kinds 
Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8.C. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











&, EGGS, $1.50 FOR.SETTING OF 15 


S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
OM $1.25 for 13. ae 
«- = Send for folder, it’s free. 


“NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, = Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - - 25c each 
Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - a $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1,00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This a cut rate. Please order now. Illustrated 
circular free. H. B. Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !!! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 
REDUCED FALL SALE! 


Ten pens (four females and one male) of my 
best S.C. White Leghorns. Yearling hens, and 
early May pullets and April and May cockerels, 
$4.50 to $7.00 per pen. Also four trios of R C. 
Rhode Island Reds, good hens from utility pen, 
with fine March and April cockerels, $3.50 to $5 
per trio; cockerels $1.00up. Engage eggs now 
forearly spring. 


MRS.G C.DEATON, - - _ Landis, N.C, 


This Is Your Chance 


5) pure bred Buff Orpington Pullets; $1.00 each 
.0 pure bred White Leghorn Pullets; $1 00 each 
15 pure bred Buff Orpington Cockerels: $1.50 and 








Haley, Tenn. 








2 00 each 
10 pure bred White Leghorn Cockerels; $1.50 
and $2.00 each. 
March and April hatch, all healthy. well grewn 
birds. § {| q | a q q § 
25 Pekin Ducks: ...... . . $1.00each 
Iam booking orders for Fall Pigs (Chester 
Whites) $5.00 each. 
Ww. H. REES, Sumset Farm 


Greensboro, N. C., R. F. D. No. 3. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermetions, 


Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 


Hewltt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : :; BALTIMORE, Md. 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


Ia the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, an@ all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its portsare nearest Europe, the West 
= South America, the Panama and the 

en 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions «f 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year. 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 
metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasons why the South is the most desirable 


of the country for the home-seeker, manu 
} ear te and business man supplied by 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















w THE POULTRY YARD. w 


some instances sharp nails or othe, 
pointed objects are found to haye 














How the Diseases Are Caused, What 


One subscriber writes, ‘‘Will some it 
li 
They 


| C 
and i 


matter with my 
around all 
droopy. Their crops 
full, yet they always hun- 
gry and not satisfied. Some of them | ! 
swell up and seem to be full of 
wind.”’ 


chickens? 
stand drawn up 


seem 


Another writes: ‘“‘I 
Plymouth Rock hen that has sour 
crop—not hard, but soft. 
treated it by washing it out and 
working it with my hands. Now it 


have a 


I have 


Diseased Crops of Chickens. 


Treat Them. 


of you please tell me what is the/Some authorities recommend salicyl- 


always seeM to three teaspoons as a dose. 
the bird without food eighteen to 


sparingly of soft, 
material. 
'ed if one-half grain of quinine is 
fine given 
three days. 
recover 
time. 


penetrated the crop and skin ang 
stick out from the puncture. 


How to Treat These Troubles, 


the Symptoms Are, and How to The treatment should be prompt 
to avoid some of the fatal compli. 
cations mentioned. Pour a_ smal] 
amount of sweet oil into the mouth 
amd cause the bird to swallow it, 
Then work that portion of the crop 
nearest the throat, by careful preg. 
sure and squeezing between the 
thumb and finger gently in such g 
manner as to break up the contents 
of the crop and force small por. 
tions of it towards the mouth. Sys. 
pend the bird head downwards from 
time to time and press the loosened 
bits of food toward the head so they 
will escape through the mouth. Care 
and patience are required and oil 
may have to be administered from 
time to time. After the crop is empti- 
ed, give two grains of baking soda in 


he irritation and correct the acidity. 


c acid given immediately after the 
crop is emptied. Dissolve one grain 
n an ounce of water, and give two 
Keep 
wenty-four hours, and then feed 
easily digested 
Recovery will be hasten- 


morning and night two or 
Most of the birds will 
if treatment is begun in 


Other Troubles Described. 






. it is deemed best to discuss dis- | 


There is a class of troubles that 
| to a casual observer may seem to be 
like the disease just considered. This 
|class of disease comprises paralysis 
of the crop, impacted crop, and ob- 
,Structed crop. The crop may be 
overloaded with dry grain, and its 
|thin muscular walls distended, ex- 
|hausted and paralyzed, so that the 
| organ cannot be emptied; or the 
opening below may be clogged with 
|dry leaves, feathers, straw, or other 
| indigestible substance; or the walls 
;may be paralyzed in some disease, 
as in cholera and diphtheria; and 
|;as the bird continues to eat, the 
crop becomes over-distended and 


is all flabby and bags like a cow’s 
bag. She is able to eat, but looks 
bad. I have had some experience 
with chicks, but nothing like this. 
If you can kindly help me in this 
matter, I will be under lasting ob- 
ligations.”’ ; 


Catarrh of the Crop—lIts Causes and 
Symptoms. 


eases of the crop in general, so that 
these cases may be covered, as well 
as many more, since at this time of 
the year crop diseases are not infre- 
quent. Catarrh or inflammation of 
the crop will be first considered. The | packed solidly with food. 
mucous membrane lining the inside | 
of the crop may be the seat of more | Bas all these cases, the symptoms 
or less irritation or even of inflam-| “© Very similar and the treatment 
mation. is very much alike in all cases; so, 
aia : | the diseases are properly grouped to- 
This disease usually occurs as a! A : 
complication of other danse Ca- | —— ———— oo 
: |proper feeding is to a large extent 
tarrh of the crop may be caused by | responsible for impaction of the 
too much food being taken at one crop. Birds that have had no grain 
time. When the crop is distended | fo, 4 long time are likely to eat too 
toe muchits muscular coat is partly | much if they get access to a large 
paralyzed, the secretion of the) quantity. Birds that have contract- 
glands is interferred with, there is ed catarrh of the crop from improp- 
a congestion of the internal coat, er treatment often have depraved 
and fermentation or decomposition appetites, and may fill the crop too 
of the contents. Fowls may eat fy] with food and with all sorts 
aga or other re stuff, of indigestible substances. Hence it 
and thus cause irritation of the cro 4 
and produce catarrh. Partly tee > Se ee ee ee 
meat, or any other kind of putrid 


tion of paralysis due to the poison 

| developed i h - 

food, is also irritating and liable to — a. oS oe 
produce the same result. Eating 


ious diseases and of obstruction re- 
cies : | Sulting from the accidental swallow- 
phosporous or arsenic in rat poison, ing of pins, nails, large pieces of 
= _ internal poisoning, may | gry bones, pieces of string and simi- 
ee the same trouble. Certain ja; substances, this disease is caused 
animal parasites (worms) may do by improper diet and a failure to 
the same thing. Catarrh of the crop’ maintain the hygienic conditions 
7 = a complication of thrush, | necessary to good health. Insufficient 
iphtheria and cholera. drinking water is also regarded as a 
Distension of the crop is the most 
prominent symptom. On examina- 


cause, 
tion the swelling is found to be soft 
and due to accumulated liquid or 


gas, mixed with more or less food./ swallowing or quite loses appetite. 
The birds are dull, do not like to} 


The crop is greatly distended, the 
move, and there is belching of gas, | swelling being sometimes of great 
loss of appetite, and weakness.| size. It is hard and more or less 
There is nausea sometimes, and the) unyielding on pressure. This firm- 
affected bird attempts to vomit.|ness differentiates the condition of 
Pressure on the crop causes the ex- | 


|the crop found in catarrh of the 

pulsion through the mouth, of the! crop, the crop being soft in the lat- 
liquid and gas having a bad odor due |ter instance. In the class of dis- 
to fermentation. |eases now under consideration a fer- 
|menting or decomposing liquid 

;sometimes escapes from the mouth 

_Clean, dry quarters should be pro-|and nostrils. The bird is slow in 
vided for the birds, where proper | its movements, dull, stupid, sleepy. 
attention can be given and where |The comb is pale. The feathers ap- 
the food can be regulated. The be- | pear rough. The beak is kept open 
sinning of the treatment is to empty|on account of pressure on the wind- 
the crop of its irritating and decom-|pipe. The pressure of the distend- 
posing contents, by careful pressure | eq crop on the windpipe and blood 
and manipulation while the bird is! vessels may choke the bird. The 
held head downards. When the crop | crop may even be ruptured, or it 
appears to _be entirely free of its | may become affected with gangrene. 
contents, give two grains of sub-|It is reported that as much as three- 
nitrate of bismuth and one-half fourths of a pound of moist or even 
in 4 \sprouted grain has been removed 


Symptoms of These Diseases. 


The affected bird has difficulty in 


Treatment of the Trouble. 


grain of bicarbonate of soda 
teaspoon of water. 








This will relieve |from the crop in severe cases. In 


water, keep without food twenty- 


four hours, then feed sparingly on 
soft food till recovery is complete. 


When Surgical Treatment is Needed. 


When the crop. contains hard, 
pointed objects which cannot be 


safely manipulated as just described, 
or when attempts at moving the im- 


pacted matter prove unsuccessful for 
any reason, the crop must be cut 
into with a sharp knife and the con- 
tents removed through the cut. To 
perform this operation well, clip off 
the feathers with scissors over the 
most prominent part of the crop. 
Then take a sharp, clean knife and 
cut through the skin and the wall of 
the crop till the food is reached. The 
opening should not be over an inch 
in length and should be rather high 
on the crop, so food will not have 
much.tendency to press it open while 
healing, The contents of the crop 
should be carefully removed with 
the finger or with the handle of a 
small spoon. The wound may be 
washed with a solution consisting of 
five drops of carbolic acid to one 
ounce of water. Sew the wound up. 
White silk is the best material to 
use. Either: stitch the walls of the 
crop first allowing the ends of the 
silk to hang outside, so that the 
thread may be cut and the stitches 
pulled out after five or six days, and 
draw the skin together and stitch it 
the same way; or stitch through the 
skin and the walls of the crop at the 
same time, drawing them carefully 
and neatly together. After the op- 
eration has been performed, give n0 
food for twenty four hours, and only 
a small quantity of water to whicha 
grain or two of salicylic acid has 
been added. Next feed with milk two 
or three days, gradually changing to 
mush or more solid food, and whet 
the wound heals return to the ordi- 
nary diet. This operation with fowls 
is not serious if performed in time. 
The wound soon heals and the bird 
gets well fast. The work of giving 
the treatment is not as trying a 
might be supposed. 





And 


trom Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 


cooper Bros. 
Raleigb, - % = Nn. 0. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





When Zwriting advertisers, please mentio® 
this paper. 
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FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. 











Look Out for the Cabbage Web Worm. 





This Pest Was Imported From the Old World and Has Been Spreading 
In the South for Ten Years—How to Recognize and Destroy It. 


By R. I. Smith, Entomologist, N. C. Experiment Station. 


The cabbage web worm, an insect 
imported from the Old World, has 
recntly been discovered by the writer 
in North Carolina. It was found at 
west Raleigh in October, 1907, and 
it seems that this insect has never 
pefore been discovered inthis State. 


History of the Cabbage Web Worm. 


This insect was first discovered in 
injurious numbers near Augusta, 
Ga., in 1898. In Richmond County, 
Ga., in 1898, the damage caused by 
web worms to turnips, cabbage, beet, 
etc., was estimated conservatively at 
$20,000, and some persons placed 
the damage at a much higher figure. 
From the information available it is 
thought that this insect was first in- 
troduced near Charleston, S. C., and 
spread from there to Augusta, Ga. 
Since it has now been found at West 
Raleigh, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it may have a strong foot- 
hold in other places in North Caro- 
lina. Therefore our farmers and 
gardeners should learn to recognize 
this pest and take every precaution 
toward preventing its increase. 


Injury Caused by Web Worms. 


The worms seem to prefer feeding 
in the bud of young plants or on the. 
undersides of the leaves, or in the 
crown of turnips and beets. On tur- 
nips they may burrow into the 
crown, making shallow channels and 





burned to destroy the insects that 
are passing the winter in such 


plants. The insects pass the winter 
in the cocoons previously men- 
tioned. 


As this is a new insect for North 
Carolina and one that may cause 
considerable damage if allowed to 
increase in numbers, the burning of 
infested plants should not be neg- 
lected. It may be advisable also to 
plow infested fields during fall or 
winter to bury any insects that may 
not have been destroyed with the 
plants. 





A Simple Remedy for the Cabbage 
Worm in a Small Garden. 


Messrs. Editors: Cabbages are 
subject to-the attacks of several in- 
sects, but especially of the green 
cabbage worm and the cabbage aphis, 
for which various spraying mixtures 
are found to be highly efficacious. 
However, for the man who likes to 
make his sauerkraut himself, or to 
grow a few cabbages for his table 
there is a simple remedy for these 
insects which involves very little 
trouble and for which the remedy is 
always at hand, and here is the story 
of its discovery. 

A carpenter living in a town in 
New York was very proud of his lit- 
tle back-lot garden. In it he set sev- 
eral rows of fine cabbages one year. 





also eat off the leaves at the bases. 
The worms cover themselves with a 
web probably remaining under it 
most of the time, though they may 
leave the web at night to feed. 
When grown the worms spin silken 
cocoons usually imbedded in a mass 
of web. The web worms prevent 
young plants from making proper 
growth and entire fields are some- 
times ruined within a few days if 
the worms are abundant. The pres- 
ence of web worms is indicated by 
webs between the bases of the leaves 
of cabbage, collard, etc., and in the 
crown of beets and turnips. The 
worms are usually easily found un- 
der the web. 


Description and Habits. 


The web worms are quite distinc- 
tive in appearance They measure a 
little over one-half inch; color yel- 
lowish gray, marked above by five 
noticeable brownish stripes; body 
clothed by a few yellow or brownish 
hairs, 

The parent moths have about 
three-fourths inch wing expanse, but 
When resting with the wing folded 
Over the body they appear quite 
small. The fore wings are gray and 
marked with both darker and lighter 
Stripes and spots. Hind wings are 
always lighter in color. The moths 
fly and deposit eggs at night and 
hide during the day. 


Remedies. 


Arsenical poison sprays should be 
effective against this insect if used 
before the plants become covered 


These grew well for a time until he 
|was summoned away from home for 
a few days. Upon his return he went 
out to the garden and there beheld 
a sorry sight. The cabbages which 
had been his especial pride were 
honeycombed and contained hun- 
dreds of these voracious cabbage 
worms. His anger was frightful to 
witness, and his language unfit for 
publication. He dashed into the 
house to tell his wife what had hap- 
pened during his absence, and be- 
held two steaming kettles upon the 
stove. Grabbing one in each hand 
he returned to the garden and pour- 
ed boiling water over every cabbage. 
Thus his rage was satisfied and the 
worms punished. The cabbages were 
a sorry sight, appearing to be pretty 
thoroughly cooked. But to his great 
surprise, in the course of a week 
they began to head up and he had 
the best cabbages he had ever had. 
Briefly, the secret is to pour about 
a cupful of boiling water into the 
cabbage just after the inner leaves 
have begun to curve inward to form 
the head. The leaves thus cooked 
dry into a hard exterior, shutting 
out the worms from the inside and 
continue to grow from the internal 
but into a firm and solid head. 
LESLIE F. PAUL. 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 





Cottonseed Meal for ‘“Fire-Bugs.” 

Messrs. Editors: I wish to tell 
Mr. Henry A. Brown and also Prof. 
Smith that there is a_ better and 
much cheaper way to kill the dread- 





with webs. The poison spray to be 
effective must be applied thoroughly 
SO as to penetrate in between the 
bases of the leaves where the web 
Worms commence to feed. Dry dust 
Polson application may answer the 
Same purpose if applied with a good 
bowder dust gun that will throw the 
mixture forcibly into all the crevices. 

Clean Culture.—During fall and 
winter all fields of cabbage, turnips 
or other crops that may be infested 
should be thoroughly cleaned up and 


ed ‘fire or terrapin bug’ than the 
spray as recommended in vour last 
issue. 

By this plan all you have to do is 
to sprinkle dry cottonseed meal on 
the plants about twice, early in the 
morning while the dew is on. The 
hot sun will dry it and gum up Mr. 
Bug, and he will soon want to go, 
while the rain will wash the meal 
down and make the collard grow. 
Try it. R. H. GOWER. 





ARMERS are getting over doing 
things the hard, slow way. The 


very general use of farm powers 

is an example. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer has as 
great need of a reliable power as the 


mechanic. 

Take the average barn for illustration. 
Locate one of the simple, dependable 
I. H. C. gasoline engines, such as is 
shown here, outside the barn door, or 
within the barn, forthat matter,and what 
a world of hard labor it will save! You 
will have a power house on your farm. 

It will shell the corn, grind feed, cut 
ensilage, turn the fanning mill, pump 
water, run the cream separator, elevate 
hay to the mow, and’ do a dozen other 
things. 

The old way was to use the horsesina 
tread power or on a circular drive, to 
operate a complicated system of gear 
wheels. 

The consequence was that most of the 
hard power jobs were hand jobs. 

I. H. C. engines, being so simple, so 
efficient, so dependable, and furnishing 
abundant power at so little cost, have 


‘é Reliable 


CPower 


as Farm Help 


established a new order of things. 

Any one who will carefully consider 
the matter must see that they are money 
makers and money savers. 

They make short, easy, pleasant work 
of what always has been hard, slow work. 

They save the farmer's strength, save 
him wages of hired men, save time, and 
enable him to do more work and make 
more money out of his farm than ever 
was possible before. 

There is no doubt that on the average 
farm an I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
more than repay its first cost each year. 

The nice adaptation of these engines 
to all farm duties is one of their most 
excellent features. 

They are built in:— 

VERTICAL, 2 and 3-Horse Power. 

HORIZONTAL (Stationary and Port- 
able), 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse 
Power. 

TRACTION, 10, 12, 15 and 20 Horse 
Power. 

AIR COOLED, 1-Horse Power. 

Also sawing, spraying and pumping 
outfits. 

There is anI. H. C. engine for every 
purpose. 

It will be to your interest to investi- 
gate these dependable, efficient engines. 
Call on the International local agent 
and get catalogues and particulars, or 
write the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


(Incorporat 
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until you write us direct for one. 





WAGON 


ECONOKY 


EVER place an order for a wagon until you have carefully investigated 

the merits and superior lasting qualities of the celebrated White Hickory 
No matter what other vehicle, at whatever price, a dealer may 
urge upon you, ask him for the White Hickory catalog, or delay your purchase 
Read it carefully, and you will find that a com- 
parason, dollar for dollar in cost, and season by season in usage will place the 
White Hickory absolutely in a class by itself? 

It is made of the best materials, of wood seasoned three to four years, in the 
most extensive and thoroughly equipped factories in the South, and above 
all, the White Hickory Wagon is built especially to withstand the try- 
ing weather conditions of this section. i 








It will pay you to investigate. 








WHITE HICKORY MFG. CO., ATLANTA, GA. 

















Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
and. T. ‘owers; Saw Mills; Steam 
ag ol ae 
; Syrup Ke 
modern and up-to- 


Fitters’, Milt, 
chinists’ Suppli 
Cane Mills; 


Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
% ©6Write to us. 

Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 
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The Best 


elevate | 
and... 


Labor 


materials—a 


This careful, su 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 64 


Dederick’s buling Presses are made from high-grade 


are of improved construction—embodying exclusive 
features controlled by us; of first-class work- 
manship, with nothing slighted. 


Dederick’ 


results in machines first-class in every detail; strong 
simple, efficient, durable. They are record holders for 


neat work, speed and capacity, even with limited power. 
Presses adapted to every kind of baling. 







vital matter frequently neglected. They 


bstantial construction of 
Baling 
Presses 


Catalog free. 
Tivoli St., Albany, N.Y. 















Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 


evenly, 





Johnston Co., N. C. 





SPANGLER 


is superior to other drills. 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 








LOW DOWN GRAIN 


AND FERTILIZER DRILL 


It islightin weight and draft; bas 


either ap or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 


to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
as gear to break. i 
uy a 


Farmers can make no mistake when they 
gler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
tion in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 


will tell you more abont this great drill 
SPANGLER MFG. 


508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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Remedy for San Jose Scale. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
what is the matter with my fruit 
trees, and what will cure them and 
how often they should be treated? 
Twig enclosed. IRA CASH. 

Person Co., N. C. 


(Answer by R. I, Smith Entomolo- 
ogist, N. C. Experiment Station.) 


The twig accompanying your let- 
ter of August 13th is very badly in- 
fested with San Jose Scale. From 
the appearance of the twig, the tree 
from which it was taken must be in 
very bad condition. The best reme- 
dy is the use of lime sulphur wash, 
applied as soon as the trees are dor- 
mant in the fall or at any time dur- 
ing the winter. . This wash is made 
by the following formula: 


Fresh lime, 25 pounds. 
Sulphur, 18 pounds. 
Water, 50 gallons. 


Prepare by mixing the sulphur in 
about 15 gallons of water in a 25 or 
80 gallon kettle, adding the lime to 
this mixture, and after the lime is 
slacked, boil for about 45 minutes. 
Stir frequently to keep the mixture 
from settling. When completed, this 
wash is a dirty green color and 
should not show the sulphur yellow 
color at all. When allowed to stand, 
the clear liquid on top is a deep red- 
dish color. After boiling, dilute to 
50 gallons with cold or warm water, 
and spray trees very thoroughly. 
Every portion of the tree must be 
covered if the work is to be thor- 
oughly successful. 

This wash will severely burn the 
foliage and cannot be used in sum- 
mer except by applying it with a 
brush or mop to the trunk or main 
limbs of the infested tree. It will 
often pay to treat the tree during 
sammer in this manner. For winter 


treatment alone I would suggest 


spraying once during November or 
December and again in February. It 
would perhaps be sufficient to give 
the trees only one thorough spraying 
during the winter the following year. 





How to Kill Mites. 


To kill mites, clean coops and 
brooders perfectly, then apply thor- 
oughly whitewash, kerosene oil or 
some other of the prepared insecti- 
cides. Be sure to fill the cracks and 
crevices, as these are the hiding 
places where mites will be found 
hiding during the day. Burn all 
the litter and add new. A spray 
pump may be used for applying the 
insecticide, as it drives the liquid 
into the cracks and crevices better 
than can be done with a brush. 
Whitewash can be applied with a 
brush, doing rapid and _ effective 
work. Mites differ from the body 
lice in that they suck the blood from 
the fowl’s body, while lice have bit- 
ing mouth parts and live on the skin 
and feathers, causing intense itching 
and annoyance. Mites live on the 
fowl’s body at night only, hiding in 
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“A GUARANTEE BOND 


INSIDE EACH ROLL OF 


- |CONGO 


TER ROOFING 


GOOD many roofings carry 
guarantees. Most of these are 
not worth the paper they are 

written on. They are full of provisos that 
no one can live up to, and you have only 
the manufacturers’ word behind them. 


We looked into this proposition some 
time ago, and determined that we would 
offer a guarantee with every roll of Congo 
that would mean something. 
We therefore went to the Nat- 
ional Surety Company, a cor- 
poration with over $2,000,000 
of assets, and arranged with it 
to furnish with every roll of 
Congoa genuine Surety Bond. 


It guarantees that our 
three-ply Congo Roofing will 
last ten years, if the directions 
are followed—and the Surety 
Company stands behind that 
guarantee to the limit of its 
resources. 


= es 
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It therefore protects you 
absolutely. It substitutes ab- 
solute knowledge for guesswork. 


If we went out of business to-morrow, 
it would make no difference. The Surety 
Company is behind us. 


We mean to show the public that we 
have confidence in the durability of Congo, 
and that we are willing to back this confi- 
dence up in a way that no other manu- 
facturer ever dared to. 


Fac-Simile of Guarantee Bond, 


We can afford to make this strong 
guarantee because we know Congo will last 
the full period of the guarantee, and more. 
It has always given better satisfaction and 
all round service than any other ready 
roofing made. 


This bond is the broadest and most lib- 
eral proposition ever offered in the roofing 
business. It means we have faith in Congo. 

It protects you absolutely. 

If you are looking for a 
watertight roofing that needs 
about as little care as a roofing 
could get along with and give 
satisfactory service, backed by 
a guarantee that means some- 
thing, Congois what you want. 
It is made of the very best 
materials that can be secured, 
and is the most pliable water- 
proof roof-covering on the 
market. 


We do not ask you to take 
our word for this, but will 
gladly send you free samples 
on request. If you have these before you 
and consider that behind the roofing is not 
only our reputation but a surety bond, we 
know that you will not fail to purchase 
Congo. Write at once and let us send 
you Samples. 

SPECIAL NOTICE —If any Congo rolls 
that you purchase do not contain Guarantee 
Bonds, write us at once, telling us where 
and from whom they were purchased, and 
we will at once mail you the missing bonds. 


Successors to 


UNITED ROOFING AND MANUFACTURING CO. psucuaNaStOster co. 
587 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco. 








A MAN FROM OHIO TALKS as 





our machinery. 
Some earn more. 
FULL LINE for 


the cracks and crevices during the 
day. They appear red when gorged 
with blood in their bodies.—Bulle- 
tin Mich. Agrl. Exp. Station. 


prospecting for 
water, coal, min- t 


There is 
29 years of 


experience lighter 





also. Free we sing i 
than any logue. bie: 
THE AMERICAN \ WELL WORKS 
AURORA, ILL., U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, Ill., First National Bank Building 

ABOUT THE SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER |||} *er to.¥-¥,2d8tone8e 
~ F: renciees, Cal.,3 » 805 Marbet nr 
“Tt has been the most satisfactory piece of machinery I ever purchased. It spreads all Wt as - Menge & Co. 

kinds of manure better and covers more ground than can be done by hand. The narrow hd pada Co., 208 Robert St., »Bt-Paul, Minn. 
front trucks do away with all jerking of the tongue against the horses on rough ground. I : 
can start a load that a team cannot shake on @ wagon. I can get in and out of places that I 
couldn't with a wagon. It has changed the hard and much dreaded -, of manure spread- 
ingintoasnap. I would not do without it.—A. C. Presno, Mendon, O, 


The Success is Now Completely Roller Bearing 


Seven sets, one to each wheel, two on beater, one on beater drive. That settles the Does not break the peas. Has 
draft problem. It is still the staunchest, best working spreader made. Send for catalog | Te | pe two cranks, sieve and se 
before buying. | box. Runs light, well 

KEMP & BURPEE MFG. COMPANY, syrRACUSE, NEW YORK. py, built. never breaks. 
Get Our Special Quotations for 
_ Quick Orders. SANDERS MFG. 
CO., Dalton, Ga. 





in this 





Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the cireulation of The Progressive 


up to 100,000. 
If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


machine S 5 See other 




















THE DIXIE PEA HULLER. 


Hulls and cleans 5 to 8 
bushe s peas per hour. 




















When writing advertisers. please mention thisipaper. 











